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ROPERTY in man is of immemorial existence. 
It has been recognized in ancient, medieval, and 
modern law, statute and organic, international, 
local, civil, and canonical, by Hebrew, Muhammadan, 
and Christian, by Protestant and Roman Catholic. 
In the evolution of civilization and Christianity, and 
growth of universal brotherliness, this property in 
man as a legal institution, as organized labor, making 
time and physical powers, liberty of action, acqui- 
sition of separate property, development of moral 
and intellectual nature, dependent on the will of an- 
other, has fortunately and wisely Leen stricken from 
the law of nations, from treaties, from civil law, from 
public opinion, in all countries called civilized. 
Among the best consequences of the war between 
the states, 1861-65, was the total and irrevocable 
abolition of African slavery in the Southern states. 


Conditions Before the War 

Prior to that war, no public-school system for free 
and universal education existed at the South. Whether 
right or wrong, no provision was made for negro instruc- 
tion at public expense. Our peculiar social system for- 
bade the general education of that class. Obviously, 
that would have been dangerous and impossible. Uni- 
versities and colleges and academies for white youth 
were as plentiful as at the North, and the expense of 
sustaining them, the course of instruction, the capacity 
of teachers, the attainments of students, were as high, 
in proportion to population, as at the North. In 
army, navy, law, medicine, diplomacy, statesman- 
ship, pulpit, no one could fairly contend that the 
South was one whit inferior to our brethren in other 
parts of the country. Inadequate provision was made 
for ‘‘the poor’’ of the white people, and the schools, 
for many reasons, failed to reach the masses, 

The war emancipated the negroes and impoverished 
the South. The poverty, the hopelessness, the mor- 
tification, of the defeated, were intensified by the 
cruelties, robberies, horrors, of reconstruction. Better 
days have come. Alien and ignorant and corrupt 
rule has been superseded by the transfer of munici- 
pal and state governments to those ‘‘to the manner 
born.’’ With what results? Gradual recovery of 
former industrial conditions, hope taking the place of 
despair, national patriotism revived, and agriculture, 
mining, manufactures, mechanic arts, railways, and 
banks are, under energy and faith, giving a new 
aspect to affairs. 


The South’s Generous Care for the Negro 

Soon after Appomattox, despite the dark environ- 
ments, some of us felt that the salvation of the South, 
the restoration to prosperity, to dignity, to a just share 
of political power, to the recovery of our lost prestige, 
to meeting our equal responsibilities as citizens, were 
contingent upon higher education and /ree schools for 
all the people. Every state now has state-established, 
state-controlled, state-supported schools for both 
races, without legal discrimination as to benefits con- 
ferred. In the former slave-holding states, including 
the District of Columbia, of the number of children 


of school age, five to eighteen, thirty-three per cent 
are negroes. Of the enrolment in schools, about 
fifty-two per cent of the colored school children are 
found, and of the average daily attendance there are 
about sixty-four per cent of the enrolled colored chil- 
dren. The expenditure for the education of negroes 
by the states, according to tables prepared by the 
Bureau of Education from 1870 to 1891, was over 
$120,000, 000, and the progress of school expenditure, 
per capita, from 49 cents in 1870-71, was $2.27 in 
1897-98. Of the school revenues paid by taxation, 
the white people paid about $92 in every $100. The 
official assessments in the states present these re- 
markable contrasts, —two or three examples will suf- 
fice. In Georgia, in 1890, the property returns for 
whites were $374,035,693 ; for the colored, $14,118, - 
720. For the year ending June 30, 1900, the assessed 
value of property of whites in North Carolina was 
$242, 342,104, and of colored, $9,402,669. For the 
year 1899, assessment for whites in country parishes 
in Louisiana was $122,577,440; for the colored, 
$6,643,049. In New Orleans the white and colored 
assessment rolls are not separated. 
AMOUNT QF TAXES PAID IN VIRGINIA IN 1899. 
$y white citizens. 
. BI, 136, 504.82 
374: 778.90 


By colored citizens. 
$39,733.20 
10, 43 3-39 


$50, 166.59 


On realestate . 
Personal 


Assessed for taxes on real estate over $300 in value : 
White, 95,662 persons ; colored, 8,144. 

It is worthy of consideration that these school sys- 
tems were established by white legislators, eight- 
tenths of whom were Confederate soldiers or their 
descendants. They have been administered and con- 
tinued, and are now supported, by white people under 
circumstances or conditions of party antagonism which 
have sorely tried patience and patriotism. Nothing 
in the history of modern civilization surpasses this 
sublime self-denial. 


State and Federal Government Obligations 

It is freely and gratefully conceded that, prior to 
state action and since, Northern religious societies and 
some benevolent men and women have given liberally 
for the education of the negroes, and mission his- 
tory shows no examples of consecration and devotion 
superior to that exhibited by teachers in the schools 
which owe their origin and support to these contribu- 
tions. Valuable as has been this work, it is insignifi- 
cant in results compared with the needs of the black 
population. The education of the children, black 
and white, is a state duty ; and no other instrumen- 
tality is adequate, or can supersede, the obligation to 
make the property of citizens furnish proper instruc- 
tion for the young. 

The vast majority of American children will remain 
in remediless ignorance if education be not recognized 
as a paramount duty of civil governments. When 
the negroes were suddenly, and without any prepara- 
tion, made citizens and voters, there was a resulting 
obligation on the part of the Federal Government to 





aid the states in removing and preventing illiteracy 
and the consequent peril to representative institu- 
tions. The Congress blindly and criminally turned a 
deaf ear to the imperative duty. The Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund, through a committee of trustees, — 
Messrs. Stuart, Evarts, and Waite,—presented an 
elaborate and unanswerable memorial in behalf of 
the aid. The general agent twice presented petitions 
and appeared before committees. Senator Blair and 
other members of Congress, for several years pressed 
the matter upon the public mind and conscience, but all 
in vain. Since then, with profuse hand, the Congress 
has appropriated money, and sent teachers to Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, but in the 
Southern States the white man’s burden has to be 
borne unaided. 


Some of the Present Facts 

In addition to the public schools, normal schools, 
in whole or in part, for fitting negro teachers for their 
work, have been established, and are sustained 
mainly by the white people in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas. ‘These 
do not include the noble institutions of Hampton and 
‘luskegee, which have been such unrivaled factors in 
creating a sounder sentiment in the South for the 
right and better education of the negroes. No edu- 
cators in the country have accomplished more for 
national peace, for removal of prejudices, for rational 
elevation of the negro, than Drs. Frissell and Wash- 
ington, with whom I have cordially co-operated for 
twenty years, and whom I have much pride in class- 
ing as my special friends. 

Now, despite some political friction and the irrita- 
tions produced by atrocious crimes, the relations 
between the races, particularly among the more 
thoughtful, grow closer, and not a prominent native 
white citizen in the South can be cited who is opposed 
to negro education, or to public schools for the ad- 
vancement of the race. 


The White Man’s Need and Duty 

The treatment of any phase of the negro problem, 
as it exists at the South, will be very partial and in- 
complete if it be considered simply as a local ques- 
tion. It is national to an extreme degree. Nor can 
it be limited to one race. Great as is the need for the 
proper education of the negro, there is perhaps greater 
need for the education of the white race. 

Bishop Galloway, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in a late letter to me, says: ‘‘1 have 
an increasing concern for the poor negro. But more 
and more the conviction forces itself upon me that 
better facilities for educating the white people of the 
South will best help forward the interests of the 
negro.”’ 

The white people of the South are, and of right 
ought to be, the best friends of the negro. They must 
liftthem up. President Alderman, of Tulane Univer- 
sity, says : ‘‘ The education of one untaught white man 
to the point where it is clear to him that knowledge, 
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and not prejudice, must guide his conduct, and that, for 
the honor of his name and country «nd his posterity, 
he must deal with these people in justness and kind- 
ness and Christian forethought, is worth more to the 
black man himself than the education of ten of his 
own race."’ 

Colleges and universities, strongholds of everything 
which can make life stronger, richer, nobler, must be 
brought and kept to the front. The Caucasian will 
have the directive control in thisland. Excluding all 
race considerations, numbers will determine that 
question. The colleges and universities will furnish 
the leaders in the professions, in literature, in science, 
in government. For everything pertaining to equal 
rights, to future development, nobler civilization, to 
free institutions, the negroes must rely mainly on the 
most intelligent white people. It can hardly be 
questioned that representative governments, the pub- 
lic weal, the development of the highest types of 
character and citizenship, depend upon the white in- 
stitutions for higher education. Freemen must be 
enlightened to enable them to use their freedom to 
the public advantage. Philanthropists and liberal 
benefactors and religious denominations have done 
generously for the education of the black man, for 
which grateful praise is indeed due. Such as these 
have been moved to helpfulness to fit the negroes for 
the citizenship and suffrage suddenly thrust upon 
them. ‘‘ They are not so easily moved by the spec- 
tacle of the white race striving to fit itself for the 
noble discharge of an unparalleled duty.’’ If South- 
ern colleges and universities could, in endowments 
and equipments, be placed on a better footing, their 
power and utility would be multiplied tenfold. 


The Crying Need of Southern Education 


At the South, since the war, these institutions have 
had a hard struggle to provide necessary facilities and 
means to pay professors, to encourage special gifts 
and aspirations, to keep pace with rivals, to heed the 
pathetic appeals of young men and young women 
hungry for an education ; and they have, in hope and 
patience, made sacrifices almost incredible. While 
Northern and Western institutions have been endowed 
with prodigal munificence, and negro schools have 
received from the national government and ecclesias- 
tical bodies and individual benefactors many mil- 
lions, the South has received, from beyond Mason 
and Dixon's line, not probably, all told, one million 
of dollars, after subtracting the noble Vanderbilt gift, 
where a Southern woman is supposed to have had 
some healthful influence. The University of Vir- 
ginia, Washington-Lee, Richmond College, Roanoke, 
Sewanee, and a few others, have had some accept- 
able gifts, but, as stated, not as much as a million. 
The Philadelphia Record patriotically bemoans the 
‘* strange fact’’ that, while millions have gone to the 
East and West, very little has gone to Southern col- 
leges. ‘‘It is to the interest of the whole country 
that the heroic efforts which the Southern people are 
making in behalf of education should be aided by 
those who are seeking to place their money where it 
will best advance the cause of learning."’ 


Hope for the Future 


There is much uncertainty and darkness connected 
with the congestion of the African race in one portion 
of the Union, and none have the prevision to forecast 
an early and satisfactory settlement. Dark as may 
be the pathway ahead, it is easy to see a few steps in 
front of our feet. If Christianity and proper educa- 
tion, combining with the usual rudimentary, manual, 
and industrial training, and ethical and religious cul- 
ture, do not help us out of all dark environments, 
then we are of all men most miserable. It may be 
permissible to append an extract from an address 
made by the writer at Capon Springs in 1899, asa 
not unfit conclusion to this paper : 

‘*It behooves good men and women everywhere, 
in self-examination, charity towards others, in catho- 
lic patriotism, in courageous purpose to do right, in 
helpfulness for those less favored, to combine all in- 
fluences that the Republic may come to no harm. 
Our history fills our hearts with exultation and pride. 
Its great examples, its general teachings, the splendor 
of its achievements, the advance in all good arts, the 
peace and prosperity, the open door for individual 
and national development, the contagiousness of the 
success of freedom, have made the boast of American 
citizenship to be more real and far more universal 
than that of being a Roman. These representative 
institutions must not perish, nor be set aside as vain 
experiments, nor replaced by forms or realities which 
deny popular sovereignty, and the blessings of a 
written constitution. We must all feel that in us and 
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in our republic the highest life of man is vitally and 
inseparably associated. Our country is the glory of 
earth, the hope of the oppressed of all lands,-the 
realization of the dignity of man as man, the fulfil- 
ment of the dreams of all who have built their hopes 
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on human capabilities and human liberty, and noth- 
ing can surpass the duty to omit no exertion of trans- 
mitting, unimpaired, all these blessings and hopes to 
those who are to come after us.”’ 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Decision Day in the Sunday-School 


By the Rev. H. W. Pope, Secretary of Northfield Extension 


T IS often said, by those who object to the use of 
evangelistic methods in Sunday-school, that every 
Sunday should be a decision day. Doubtless this 

is true, for every Sunday affords opportunities which 
may never return. One superintendent told me that 
a thousand pupils passed through his school each 
year. When he discovered this fact, he began to 
urge his teachers to work on the basis that every Sun- 
day might be their last chance to lead some soul to 
Christ, and there is probably no church in this coun- 
try where conversions are so frequent. In one in- 
stance a girl who was present at only one session of 
the school was led to Christ that day. Another 
school had a teacher who for eight years did not fail 
at each communion season to bring some member of 
her class to unite with the church. I know of a class 
in which fifty-five young ladies accepted Christ, on a 
single Sunday, as the result of an earnest plea by one 
who taught the class for that day only. 

Such schools and teachers, however, are exceptional. 
In the average school some teachers do not know how 
to lead a soul to Christ ; others have not the faith or 
disposition to attempt the task. For these and other 
reasons, it is well to set apart at least one day in the 
year as Decision Day. 

How Shall We Prepare for It? 

By all means let it be announced beforehand that 
the school is to hold such a service, but do not tell 
just when it willcome. Let frequent prayer be offered 
for the coming service, and let the hope be freely ex- 
pressed that every unconverted member of the school 
may be led to make the great decision. 

On the evening before, let a special meeting of the 
teachers be called for prayer and conference. The 
pastor or superintendent should explain precisely what 
is involved in accepting Christ, and just how the ser- 
vice will be conducted on the following day, so that 
the teachers may be able to co operate intelligently. 
Then let all unite in prayer for a special anointing of 
the Spirit to fit them for the work of the coming day, 
and for the salvation of those who are out of Christ. 

When the day arrives, let the pastor preach a ser- 
mon which will prepare the way for the service which 
is to follow. When the school is in session, mark 
the attendance and take the offering at the outset, so 
that nothing may distract attention from the main 
object. Select hymns which are persuasive and ten- 
der, and arrange for several prayers by the most 
spiritual teachers. The superintendent may think 
best to announce that the lesson will be omitted for 
the day, and then he should state what the object of 
the meeting is. An address will follow by the pastor, 
or whoever is best qualified to give it. 


Making the Way Plain 

We are apt to assume that every one in a Christian 
community knows how to become a Christian. Thou- 
sands of people are outside of the kingdom of God 
to-day on account of their ignorance, and they do not 
know how to getin. Hence the importance of making 
the way of salvation very simple. 

Show them that salvation is a two-sided thing. 
On God's side it consists in giving, on our side it 
consists in receiving, and the gift is his Son Jesus 
Christ (1 John 5:11, 12). A simple illustration can 
be used to make your meaning plain. Offer a leaflet 
to any one who will accept it. When some one has 
taken it, ask him how he knows that it is his. The 
answer may come: ‘‘ Because I accepted your offer.’’ 

‘« Why does it not belong to the boy next to you?” 

‘« Because he did not accept your offer."’ 

‘* Very true. Now God has given his Son to be 
the Saviour of all sinners who will accept him. Some 
ot us have accepted God's gift, and we havea Saviour. 
Some of us have not accepted the gift, and we haven't 
a Saviour simply because we have not been willing 





Editor's Note.—This article by Mr. Pope is the result of his 
own wide experience in the work. Yet it must, of course, be 
considered as more in the nature of suggestion than as laying 
down definite rules or methods. It will be concluded next 
week. 


to accept God's gift. How long did it take that boy 
to become the owner of that leaflet ?’’ 

‘¢ Not a minute.’’ 

‘¢ Would it take any longer to accept God's gift ?”’ 

‘No, it would not.’’ 

‘«It doesn’t take long to become a Christian, then, 
when one is ready; nor is it a matter of feeling, as 
many suppose.’’ Turning to the boy who took the 
leaflet, ask him, ‘‘ Did you have any special joy when 
you accepted my gift ?’’ 

“he,” 

‘‘But if you should open it and find a fifty-dollar 
bill in it, you would have joy,—would you not?’’ 

‘¢T think I should.’’ 

‘« But would that leaflet be any more yours, with all 
the joy that came from finding a fifty-dollar bill in it, 
than it is now without any joy at all ?’’ 

‘* Not ‘at all.’”’ 

‘«You see, then, that the question of feeling has 
nothing to do with the ownership. It was the acceft- 
ance of my offer which made it yours. Even so one 
may accept Christ with feeling or without it, as the 
case may be. God does not say, ‘As many as feel 
happy, or a# many as feel sinful, are saved,’ but, ‘As 
many as received him to them gave he power to be- 
come the sons of God’ ’’ (John 1 : 12). 


What Follows the Acceptance of Christ ? 

‘« Perhaps you are saying, ‘ If I should receive Jesus 
as my Saviour now, what would happen?’ He would 
forgive your sins, for he says in 1 John 1:9, ‘If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins.” But that is not all. He would also come 
into your heart and take possession of your life, for 
he says (then read Rev. 3 : 20). 

‘* How can we know that Christ has come into our 
hearts? Well, we have his word for it, which ought 
to be sufficient ; but in addition he promises to reveal 
himself to those that obey him. In John 14:21 he 
says, ‘He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them... I will manifest myself to him.’ In other 
words, when you pray, he will answer you ; when you 
read his Word, he will speak to you out of it 

‘‘Here, then, is a definite promise that, if you 
confess your sins, he will forgive them ; if you invite 
him into your heart, he will come ; and, if you obey 
his commandments, he will manifest himself to you. 
In view of these promises, how many of you are will- 
ing to accept Christ as your Saviour now? You all 
expect to do it some time, but there is no time like 
the present.'’ Then ask all to unite in prayer. 

NEw HAVEN, Conn. 

( To be concluded next week) 
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Singing the Lesson into the Scholars 
By George Nicholson 


O YOU have a pleasing opening service in your 
Sunday-school,—an effective, impressive one, 
that sends scholars to the study of the lesson 

with a fixed idea? Try this plan: Sing the idea into 
them. Have a special vocal number at every service, 
bearing directly on the main teaching of the lesson. 

‘There are so many hymns appropriate to the present 
series of lessons that the only difficulty is in selecting 
the best. You will need a chorister or singing leader 
with a little thoughtfulness, and an accompanist 
clever enough to transpose readily. At least, we find 
we have occasion at times to change the key in which 
the melody is written. We do not depend on a paid 
church quartet to do the singing; we are a large 
school, and use the talent in the school. 

Take a lesson like the ‘* Childhood of Moses,’’ of 
a few weeks ago. What would have the effect, or 
what would impress the truth, like the singing of 
‘God took care of the baby"’ by a dozen little tots 
from the primary? For the review lesson we used the 
soprano solo, ‘‘ Fear ye not, O Israel,’* by Dudley 
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Buck. For a lesson on ‘‘ Prayer,’’ we have used the 
hymn, ‘‘Lord, at thy mercy-seat,'’ to the quaint old 
melody of ‘‘ Robin Adair,’’ sung by a quartet without 
accompaniment. 

One of the best ideas we have had was used with a 
lesson on ‘‘ Forgiveness.'’ The Scripture lesson was 
from the sixth chapter of Matthew, read alternately. 
The superintendent read his verse, ‘‘ After this man- 
ner therefore pray ye,'’ and stopped. With a soft 
chord from the organ, a good bass voice reverently 
sang the Lord's Prayer, and then the school finished 
their Bible reading. ‘‘ Forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors’’ took on a new meaning. 

For the first lesson of this quarter, ‘‘ We are wait- 
ing for the promise of the Father ;’’ for the second, 
‘Standing on the promises,'’ or, ‘‘Come, Holy 
Spirit ;'’ for the third, ‘‘ Lord, I hear of showers of 
blessing,’’ as a solo; for the fourth, ‘‘ There’s not a 
friend like the lowly Jesus,’’ are some suggestions, 
For the lesson on ‘‘ The First Persecution’’ use ‘‘ In 
the hour of trial,"’ melody by Spencer Lane, as a 
mixed quartet, without accompaniment. This is fine. 
For the lesson, ‘* The Sin of Lying,’’ use ‘‘ Though 
your sins be as scarlet ;"’ for the ‘‘ Second Persecu- 
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tion '’ use ‘‘ Jesus, I my cross have taken,’’ or, better 
yet, ‘‘Thy way, not mine, O Lord,’’ to ‘* Jewett,’’ as 
a solo. Transpose it to a lower key, and have a 
contralto voice sing it. 

Hymns to fit the lesson exactly are easily found. 
Every chorister knows how hard it is to find special 
hymns to suit the pastor’s sermon, because you 
cannot always tell where the sermon will land, even 
if given the text. But the Sunday-school lesson is 
different. You know all about it, and for months 
ahead. Such hymns as ‘‘ What will you do with 
Jesus ?’’ ‘* Guide me, O thou great Jehovah,’’ «‘ The 
Holy City,’’ ‘‘I'll go where you want me to go,”’ 
‘The ninety and nine’’ (transpose this to the key of 
E flat, have a bass voice sing it, and note the effect), 
‘* Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,’’ ‘‘Safe in the arms 
of Jesus,’’ ‘* Must Jesus bear the cross alone ?’’— 
these and many others are what the scholars like, 
and what they will listen to, and, if the prayer of the 
singer goes with the song, the message will not return 
to Him void. 

Try the plan. You will be amazed to find how 
readily it can be carried out. 

WILKES~BARRE, Pa, 
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In Memoriam 


What New Testament Scholarship Owes to Professor J. Henry Thayer, D.D. 


By Professor M. B. 


OD keep you, and may our weary work be a 
blessing.’ This is the last sentence of the 
last letter to me from Professor Thayer. 

Worn out with incessant labor, he was about to start 

for Germany ‘‘ to see my grandchildren again before 

I die,"’ as he phrased it. The sense of weariness he 

expresses was doubtless a premonition of the physical 

crisis which followed in a few months, for he was 
usually indefatigable in his efforts. The ‘‘ work’’ 
to which he refers was the preparation of the Ameri- 
can Revised Version. In this undertaking his duties 
were more arduous than those of his two surviving 
colleagues in the New Testament Company, for he 
was the Secretary, having in charge the records of 
previous discussions and decisions. Not only so, but 
during his ‘‘sabbatical year,’’ in 1898-99, while 
nominally resting, he was busy preparing the scrip- 
tural references and the headings which appear in 
the Standard Edition. He lived to see the long- 
expected book appear, and to write a note regarding 
it to The Sunday School Times; but shortly after- 
wards his health gave way, and, gradually succumbing, 
he died at home, November 26, 1go1, in the seventy- 
fourth year of a life as blessed as it was busy. Few 
men in America have done so much for thorough 

New Testament scholarship. It would be difficult to 

name one who has done more. 

His earlier work was that of translating from the 
German the two great New Testament grammars, 
those of Winer and Buttmann. After the Revised 
Version of 1881 (New Testament) appeared, he de- 
voted himself to editing Grimm's New Testament 
Lexicon, virtually rewriting the larger portion, and 
making such valuable additions as to constitute a new 
work. This was his greatest individual achievement, 
and since the lexicon is one of the best in any lan- 
guage, it makes every biblical student of our English- 
speaking race his debtor. This alone entitles him 
to a place in the front rank of American scholars. 

Smaller works of great value he also issued, notably 
a little volume ‘‘ Books and their Use,"’ which is 
a most useful guide to ministers and theological stu- 
dents. His edition of Ezra Abbot's ‘ Biblical 
Essays’’ was a labor of love, worthy of the author 
and material he thus presented to the public. 

His literary activity was, however, only incidental 
to his regular duties as a Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis. For eighteen years at Andover Seminary, 
and for seventeen more at the Divinity School of Har- 
vard University, he patiently, earnestly, and success- 
fully taught the true methods of Scripture interpreta- 
tion. He was at the time of his resignation (June, 
1901) probably the senior in term of service among 
New Testament teachers in the United States. Cer- 
tainly his colleagues recognized him as at the head ; 
and such long and faithful service, though little ap- 
preciated by the world at large, writes itself into the 
minds and hearts of grateful pupils. 

But the part of his life and labors of .most interest 
to the readers of The Sunday School Times is doubt- 
less that spent in the preparation of the Revised Ver- 
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sion. Here the writer must of necessity strike a 
personal note. At the close of 1872, in the Bible 
House at New York, I met Professor Thayer for the 
first time. The occasion was the meeting of the New 
Testament Company of American Revisers. Of those 
I then met not one remains; of those afterwards 
added to the company ex-President Dwight alone 
survives. Until 1880, the meetings were held monthly 
for nine months in the year, and occasionally a longer 
session during the summer. Professor Thayer was 
constant in attendance, and became Secretary before 
the work had progressed very far. But what brought 
us more closely together was the homeward journey. 
Four members of the Company regularly took the 
same train, and occupied seats together. President 
Woolsey, clarum et venerabile nomen, whom to know 
well was at once a liberal education and a benedic- 
tion ; Dr. Ezra Abbot, whose modesty was exceeded 
only by his immense and accurate knowledge, and by 
his readiness to use it unselfishly ; Professor Thayer, 
and myself,—this was the party, and the social inter- 
course thus fostered can well be imagined by any to 
whom these names are anything more than names. 
The memory of those rides is among the most pre- 
cious of my recollections. 

After the publication of the Revised New Testa- 
ment in 1881, our organization was maintained. For 
ten years Professor Thayer and myself were a sub- 
committee, to consider plans for the publication of an 
American Revised Version. Several conferences were 
held, and finally, in 1897, an agreement was made 
with Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons to publish the 
work. 

Four years elapsed before the issue ot the volume, 
August 24, 1901, and they were years of incessant 
labor, especially on the part of Professor Thayer. 
Again and again we gathered in New York (and once 
in Hartford) to discuss details, spending ten hours a 
day in conference. The last meeting was held on 
April 19, 1900, and, after a wearying day's work, 
Professor Thayer accompanied me as far as Philadel- 
phia, busy with plans about the American School in 
Palestine, of which he was the managing chairman. 
We parted in the Broad Street Station sadly enough, 
since we never expected to have another meeting of 
our Company ; but it would have been more sad had 
we known that we should not meet again on earth. 

The burden in printing also fell upon our late col- 
league. All our corrected proof-sheets were returned 
to him to be edited, and, living nearest the printers, 
he took charge of those harassing details which arise 
in the publication of a carefully printed work. 

The correspondence he carried on at this time was 
enormous, as my own share of it attests. Yet he was 
not too busy to show his own true, brave heart. 
Serious sickness in tny family brought from him brief 
lines of sympathy. One little note is as sweet a sen- 
tence as I ever read, especially as I was fully aware of 
the tragic affliction in his own household which made 
his allusion to God as having ‘‘a father’s heart'’ so 
unutterably pathetic. 
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At last the work was printed, the Appendix alone 
remaining. It was then he wrote the sentence with 
which this article begins. His cherished work was 
completed, and the rest he needed came in its fullest 
and final form. His course was finished. This 
sense of completeness has its consolation for those of 
us who are made so lonesome by his death. 

It is always difficult to characterize the object of 
one's affection. A bunch of adjectives no more rep- 
resents the living person than does a bundle of at- 
tributes present the living God. What has been 
written of Professor Thayer's labors should suggest 
what manner of man he was. His alertness of mind 
impressed me from the first. Quick to see the point, 
whether of criticism or witticism, with a responsive 
countenance revealing this alertness ; ready and lucid 
in speech ; candid to the last degree, but not without 
some very human touches of likes and dislikes ; lov- 
able exceedingly when one came to know him well, 
and had seen his heart open itself in tenderness ; 
exact, thorough, unselfish, indefatigable,—all these 
traits, consecrated by a personal trust in a personal 
Redeemer ; an old soldier, too, having served in the 
Civil War. Many times he vividly reminded me of 
another dear friend, Professor Carl Von Weizsacker of 
Tuebingen, who also has recently been called away. 

Comrade, colleague, brother beloved ! he deserves 
more than this inadequate tribute to his memory. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The Change 


By Clinton Scollard 


SEE spring’s vivid greens return, 
I hear the summer's lyric trills, 
I watch the autumn’s torches burn 
In Orient splendor on the hills. 


I feel the winter’s biting breath, 
I know the old, eternal change 
Of death and life, of life and death, 
And yet I do not think it strange. 


Then why shouldst thou, O soul within ! 
Dark vexings on thy calm obtrude ? 
Through God's fair round wilt thou not win 
To some divine beatitude ? 
CuinTon, N. Y. 





How Buenos Saved the 
Tomato Crop 
By Anne Cobb 


OW would you like to be named Buenos Ayres 
Johnson ? Poor Buenos himself didn't like it 
very well. He was a funny little colored boy 

who lived down in Florida at the jumping-off place, 
and he had five younger brothers and sisters whose 
names were as queer as his own. There were At- 
lanta, and Savannah, and St. Louis, and Jackson, 
and Columbia,—you could hardly tell which were 
boys and which were girls,—could you? Their father 
had been quite a traveler when he was young, and he 
had thought it a fine idea to name his children after 
the cities he had lived in. 

The Johnsons were very poor, but they didn't -mind 
that much, for down in southern Florida it is warm 
the year round, and they could get all the bananas 
and plantains and cocoanuts they wanted to eat. 
Then there was the tomato field, which brought in a 
small sum of money every year,—when the bugs 
didn’t spoil the fruit. This seldom happened, thanks 
to Buenos, who had more energy than the rest of the 
family put together. Working hard kept him from 
being lonely,—for there were no little negroes of his 
own age in the settlement, and the white children 
wouldn't play with him because he was black. For 
amusement he used to hang around the store, and 
get ideas about tomato-raising. The men laughed at 
him for his queer, old-fashioned ways ; but they were 
a good-natured crowd, and often gave him tobacco 
for his father's pipe to pay him for running errands. 
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Everybody in the settlement raised tomatoes, and 
the winter that Buenos was ten years old had been an 
anxious one for the crop. ‘There had been several 
frost alarms, and people had been obliged to cover 
their tomatoes twice. Now covering tomatoes isn’t 
as easy as it sounds. The plants are in rows, several 
feet apart, and the earth between the rows has to be 
hoed up over each plant until it is completely cov- 
ered. When you have ten or fifteen acres to do, it’s 
no fun, I tell you. Of course, the larger the plant 
the harder to cover, and by the last week of Feb- 
ruary, when the first frost came, they were quite a 
good size. 

Every one had thought the danger was over, and 
when word came from Jacksonville that this time a 
big frost was surely on the way, there was much 
grumbling. No one dared risk his crop though, and 
so, when Buenos went to the store in the morning for 
his weekly supply of corn-meal, he found a very cross 
set of men starting for the muck-land. He ran home 
with the news, but his lazy father wouldn't stir. 

‘« Ain’ I done covered dose tomato two times now, 
an’ no frost a-comin' ?'’ he grunted. ‘* Dis time I 
puts my trustses in de Lawd. Quit yo’ projec’in’, 
an’ go help yo’ mammy wash."’ 

It was quite dark before the poor boy could get 
away to the store. There he found the men, tired 
but contented, for it was growing colder every minute. 

‘* You-all’s crop'll sure go to-night,’’ called one by 
way of greeting. ‘‘Bettah run tell dat lazy paw of 
yours he might save it yet, if he hurried.’ 

A loud laugh went round the room at the idea of 
idle ‘* Nigger Johnson’’ hurrying, and, sure enough, 
all Buenos’s pleading was in vain. 

‘‘Go down t’ dat muck-lan’ in de da’k f*r de 
ha'nts t git? Yo’ is crazy, chile,—yo'’ sho’ is.’’ 

Long after the rest of the family were snoring 
peacefully, Buenos lay thinking of the tomatoes, and 
the weary hours he had spent on them,—all in vain 
now. A sudden thought came to him. White men 
sometimes covered in the night by moonlight. Sup- 
posing he did? It would be so nice to show them 
that a ‘*nigger’’ could be brave. A few minutes 
later a queer little figure, wrapped in a patchwork 
quilt for extra warmth stole out into the night, and 
rushed along the path to the field. The palmettos 
rattled in the breeze, ard the trees seemed to reach 
down great arms at him, but he tried hard not to be 
afraid. The worst was going into the old shack after 
the hoe. He looked up at the moon, and the man in 
it grinned cheerfully back as if to say, ‘‘Go ahead, 
there’s nothing to be afraid of."’ 

When he once got to work, all he thought of was 
that there wasn't a minute to lose if he wanted to 
save the crop. The rows seemed very long, and his 
tired little back felt as if he had worked all night 
when he got through at last, though he knew it 
couldn't have taken him more than three hours. He 
put up his hoe, and walked home slowly, for he was 
too tired to run, besides nothing had ‘‘got’’ him on 
the way over.. Next morning he was roused by his 
father's voice : 

‘‘It sho’ am a mir'cle! 
up, an’ nary one hurt! 
man.”" 

Buenos had to spoil the miracle story, though he 
had a hard time making his family believe him. His 
greatest reward came later at the store. The men 
were taking a holiday, for it was still too cold to begin 
uncovering. When he appeared, they greeted him 
jokingly. 

‘* Well, boy, going to live on stones the rest of the 
year ?’’ asked one. 

When he had finished his story, there was a silence 
for a minute. Then a rough young Westerner stood 
up, and shouted : 

‘¢ Three cheers for the little darkey, boys ! 
pretty good stuff in him.’’ 

NEWTON CENTER, MAss. 


All dem tomats cove'd 
Dat comes of bein’ a pious 
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Roofs 


By S. T. Livingston 


UCH folk as you and I 
Think we are wise to build 

Our roofs against the sky, 

Lest we be killed. 
Not so the birds,—they know 

The stars above are kind,— 
But ’gainst the earth below 

A thatch they bind. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 
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Grist for the Mill-Stones 


Man's heart 1s like a mill-stone, forever swiftly 
at work, grinding its grist of thought and feeling and 
purpose. And, like a mill-stone, the heart will grind 
itself, if it has nothing else to grind. So many men 
and women long for a life lifted above the need of 
work, a paradise of idleness! But there is nothing 
that keeps us so hale and sound, and in such full 
possession of our strength and the joy of living, as a 
steady round of duty and solid work that we must 
dispose of, and for which we feel fit. God pity the 


vacant lives ! 


Present, or Eternity ? 

However diverse the conditions of our lives may 
be, the choice that confronts us is the same for all, — 
the allurements of the world, or the call of God ; the 
passions of the flesh, or the yearnings of the spirit , 
the glittering present, or the shining eternity ; self. 
righteousness and pride, or humility and the grace of 
God ; selfishness that promises satisfaction and gives 
emptiness, or love that demands surrender and gives 
joy. What achoice it is, and how trivial other things 
seem beside the issues that are settled in the depths 
of the soul! They are often settled so smoothly and 
automatically that there is no conscious jar, and yet 
the possibilities of the outcome are as the east and the 


west for distance. 


Faith’s Courage 

To believe in the living God and in eternal life 
is not a matter of course, but a daring deed. It 
tramples on appearances, on the apparent self-suffi- 
ciency of nature, on the universal reign of death, and 
dares to trust in the Unseen. The fathers of the 
American Revolution, who, amid the reverses of a 
long war, and the dreary disappointments of petty 
jealousy, believed in the American nation which was 
to be, and staked their fortunes and lives on it, were 
to that extent men of faith. It is faith if a Christian 


ya 


The Challenge 


OD'S gifts must not only be used, but used as he 
intended, and a true enjoyment of them will 
depend upon our recognizing their purpose as 

well as their beauty. 

As it is not right for a boy to buy sweets with money 
received for the purchase of a book, nor for a church 
to misapply an endowment, ignoring the giver's 
wishes, nor for a family to disregard a parent's dying 
request in the distribution of his property, so it is not 
right to take God's blessings and ignore their obliga- 
tions. And whatever it is not right to do we will not 
long find pleasure or profit in doing. R 

In all God's blessings there are two elements, —the 
gift and the challenge ; the one for our enjoyment, 
the other for our discipline. Outwardly they may 
delight us, but inwardly they command a better faith. 
If we care only for their beauty and sweetness, and 
are careless of their hidden demands, we take the 
gifts and ignore their challenge. 

We are faithful enough to the purposes of human 
gifts, and generally the impulse that bestows is of 
equal sanctity with the gift itself; but we are not as 
faithful to the challenge within the gifts of God, and 
are too often heedless of their spiritual requests. 

Let us remember that the beautiful and pleasant 
things of life are tests and proofs of loyalty to God. 
As George Herbert says, they have an outward and 
an inward ministry,—one to the sense, and the other 
to the soul : 

**A man who looks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye, 
Or, if he pleases, through it pass, 
And so the heavens espy.’’ 


We cannot overestimate our spiritual loss when we 
associate divine discipline with unpleasant things 
alone. Commonly, however, we make just this blun- 
der. When God denies we say he disapproves, and 
when he gives we say he endorses, forgetting that 
both refusal and gift may range through a wide field 


man refuses to accept the present life as the whole of 
life, and orders his course on the belief that God and 
eternity are facts. And faith and courage always go 


together. 
a 
Is it Lesser or Larger ? 


Little things are sometimes greater than great 
things. A needle is often more of a peril to step on, 
or to handle, than is an iron spike. ‘The temptation 
to commit murder is not likely to be so hard to resist 
as the temptation to say a harsh word, or to be unkind 
in spirit ; but who shall say which offense is greater 
in the sight of God? Lord, help us to resist little 
temptations and great ones, and to keep near to thee 
in time of temptations that we feel to be worth resist- 
ing, and near to thee in time of temptations that we 
count hardly worth our notice, but which ‘in thy 
sight’’ are our chiefest peril. 


— 


Carelessness as a Duty 

There is a difference between improvidence and 
the care free life which Jesus desires for his followers. 
The two are at opposite ends of the scale. The man 
who plans anxiously for the morrow, fretting, and groan- 
ing over his losses before they hit him, is not a happy 
man, but he ranks higher than the shiftless fellow 
who lives for the day, and trusts to luck for the 
future. Mr. Micawber is not the sort of saint Jesus 
had in mind in the Sermon on the Mount. It is the 
mark of the savage and the criminal that they gorge 
to-day and starve to-morrow. The divine careless- 
ness of Jesus includes wisdom and thoughtfulness, 
but it adds to them trust in God, and the pre-emi- 
nence of higher things. ‘The sordid smallness of 
worry is eliminated when the kingdom of God is 
made the primary aim in life, and when righteousness 
and joy and peace in the Holy Spirit are felt to be 
more than meat and drink. The acid that corrodes 
our peace in helpless fretting is neutralized when we 
trust to the lather in heaven. 
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in God’s Gifts 


of intended good, his silence hiding future gain, while 
his gifts burden us with blessings that warn and 
chasten while they please. God ‘‘tries’’ us with 
pain, but he also tries us with pleasure. Both are 
proofs, for there is a goodness which tries just as 
there is a trial that is good. 

All of us, however, read the lessons of adversity 
more readily than those of prosperity, and for a 
simple reason. Sickness withdraws us from the 
world, lifts its fogs, lays its dust, and hushes its 
noise. The death of an only child shocks and stag- 
gers the soul at first, but in the end may root it more 
deeply in the life of God. Mistreatment, persecu- 
tion, and disappointment drive a Christian into the 
shadowed refuge of the Almighty wing. ‘The ever- 
lasting facts and realities are lifted to their proper 
place, and stand out sharp and clear, making it easier 
for us to catch the mighty drift and meaning of things. 
But when we are prosperous our vision and step 
are less certain and straight. When our names are 
famous, our purses rich, and all life's currents run 
full and swift and free, our personal worth is falsely 
inflated, our souls are walled in with complacency, 
the world seems exaggeratedly beautiful, and the 
thought of God fades and retreats to the distant bor- 
ders of interest. In his ‘‘ Death in the Desert"’ 
Robert Browning has put in powerful words this 
spiritual loss that sometimes goes hand_in hand with 
plenty : 

‘* For I say, this is death, and the sole death, 

When a man’s loss comes to him from his gain, 
Darkness from light, from knowledge ignorance, 
And lack of love from love made manifest ; 

A lamp’s death when, replete with oil, it chokes, 

A stomach’s when, surcharged with food, it starves.’’ 


The earthly peak may give better vision than the 

earthly plain, but God reverses this, and his valleys of 

sorrow bring him nearer than our heights of success. 
There is discipline and culture in wealth and f..me, 
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they bring heavy obligations and heroic demands. 
They are fascinating tu our eyes, but they rouse the 
soul with challenges which only a great spirit can 
answer, ‘‘ And he that can walk under a heavy load 
without staggering,’’ says Carlyle, ‘‘is indeed a 
strong man.’’ These gifts are revelations of God, of 
his love and interest and resources, while sorrow is a 
revelation of the soul, of its weakness and its faults. 
The one multiplies our opportunities, and our means 
of answering them, while the other lays bare our 
needs. 

But as it is easier to feel and utter our own wants 
than to feel and supply the wants of others, easier to 
go from weakness to strength than from strength to 
greater strength, easier to receive than to give, we 
may be sure that the culture of prosperity is sterner 
than that of trouble. The challenges of its gifts are 
harder to answer. Seldom, however, do we think so. 
They seem so easy to use we fancy we know just what 
to do with them, and we wonder why they come so 
seldom and so late. In fact, such lessons are the 
hardest and last that the soul well learns, which 
probably explains why God does not oftener disci- 
pline us with unbroken joy, but schools us with the 
easier methods of adversity. 

The gift of the manna in the wilderness enforces 
and illustrates this truth. They did not use it as God 
directed ; they gathered and ate their ‘angels’ 
food,’’ but ignored its spiritual uses. To them it was 
something to eat, and nothing more; but God said, 
‘«T give you bread from heaven to prove you whether 
you will walk in my laws or not.’’ It was for food, 
but it was for revelation also, They found the bread, 
but did not find God back of it,—did not see his in- 
tention in giving it. No wonder, then, they soon lost 
their relish even for the bread, and their souls loathed 
the sight of it. Only that man who receives God 
along with God's gift will in the end truly enjoy what 












About Nicodemus, and the 
Destruction of Jerusalem 


Persons who know most about the Bible are the 
ones who are most desirous to know more. Hence 
many questions in this department of The Sunday 
School Times are from such persons. A teacher in 
Canada, who is a learner, as all good teachers are, 
comes with her questions, thus : 

In addition to the very valuable help The Sunday School 
Times is to me on the lessons, the Notes on Open Letters 
have cleared up several misty ideas I have had on the mean- 
ing of portions of Holy Scripture. May I ask your help 
on two? 

1. Why did Christ express surprise when Nicodemus did 
not understand his words, ‘‘.Ye must be born again’’? (John 
3:10.) What particular teaching or line of thought in the 
Old Testament implied this knowledge ? (Ezek. 11: 19 ; 36: 
26 ; Jer. 32: 39.) 

2. Why did Jesus tell his disciples to ‘‘ pray that their flight 
be not in the winter, neither on the sabbath day’ ? (Matt. 
24:20.) Would their regard for keeping holy that day, and 
to avoid the inclemency of the season, hinder their fleeing ? 
I understand its connection was with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus seventy years after. 

1. The idea of the need and possibility of a new 
birth, of a second beginning of life, in order to reach 
a higher spiritual existence, was by no means entirely 
new among men, when Jesus spoke of it to Nicodemus. 
Various religions hold to its importance to those who 
would be in advanced religious stages. When a 
Christian missionary in India spoke on the subject to 
a Brahmin, the Brahmin replied, ‘‘ Oh, I know about 
that! I am already new born, Every Brahmin has 
to be twice born before he can claim his full place 
among his brethren.'’ We need not think that the 
idea came to the Jews from any special words in the 
Old Testament. It was an idea among men long 
before the days of Moses or of Abraham. Yet Jesus 
put a new meaning into the term as he spoke of be- 
coming a child again in order to lead a new and 
higher spiritual life. Hence the doubting and ques- 
tioning of Nicodemus. 

2. Among the Jews, the idea of the sinfulness of 
toil or travel on the sabbath day was inwrought in 
their very being. A newperil and added pang would 
be given to them if they were compelled to make 
flight for their lives in the sacred hours of that day. 
Therefore they might well pray to be spared that 
extra infliction in such a dread hour as Jesus foretold. 
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God gives, for the gift and its challenge go together. 
If we get pleasure from the one, we must read the 
requirements of the other. If the gift is to give last- 
ing joy, its challenge must be rightly answered. 

There are some strong, beautiful lines in Mrs, 
Browning's ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,’’ which seem almost as 
if prompted by this incident of the manna: 


** God answers sharp and sudden on some prayers, 
And flings the thing we have asked in our faces,— 
A gauntlet,—with a gift in it.’’ 


The greatest of all God's gifts is his gift of salva- 
tion, but we greatly err if we suppose that it implies 
on our part the passive reception of a sluggish soul. 

It is a gift, but the highest wisdom is needed for its 
investment, and the noblest endurance to hold it 
against our foes. It is a pearl of great price which 
the lazy may lose, or a treasure which the stupid 
may never find, or a seed which the careless can- 
not rightly plant and tend. There is a challenge in 
this gift. 

The glad season of Christmas which we have re- 
cently enjoyed brought home this lesson to us all. 
The moment the Lord appeared, this truth that God's 
challenge accompanies God's gift also appeared. 
The magi saw him, but they had to face the bitter 
cruelty of Herod to do so. The shepherds knelt 
before him, but first they had to leave their flocks 
that night, and journey into the town; and Joseph 
and Mary had to flee into Egypt to secure the young 
child's life. These barriers and perils which they 
faced and overcame foreshadowed the hardy efforts 
and sacrifices which his followers soon made in his 
behalf, and were the prophecy of the courageous 
devotion required of all his disciples. 

Christ comes to us as a gift. We follow him as 
slaves, but his bondage is the highest freedom, and 
his chains are the golden fetters of love. 








So it was as to the winter's discomforts and dangers. 
In that region it was not snow and ice that made the 
winter a peril. It was severe and continued rain 
that made outdoor life and travel over bad roads a 
terror. They might properly pray to be spared it. 
It is right for us to ask help from God against lesser 
trials, even when we know that greater ones are im- 
pending. There is no lesser or greater with God. 
He is ready to give strength and aid in either. His- 
tory shows that Christians were wonderfully aided in 
the siege of Jerusalem under Titus through attention 
to the warnings and counsels of Jesus. 


x 
Is There Time for Bible Study ? 


Lack of time is an unimportant hindrance when 
aman really cares enough about getting a thing done. 
It is a very convenient excuse to fall back on, and 
may even deceive the one who puts it forth as an 
excuse. But no man ever failed to do the right thing 
for lack of time to do it. We do the things we most 
want to do. A few weeks ago attention was called to 
this truth in these columns in commenting on a letter 
which told of college students complaining that they 
did not have time to read and study the Bible. Since 
then an instance has come to the Editor's attention, 
so significant and reassuring in its illustration of what 
a busy man can find time to do, in Bible study and 
teaching, when he is in earnest, that it is deserving of 
special notice here. The letter which tells of it was 
written personally to the Editor, with no thought of 
publication or special attention, but permission has 
now been given to passiton. It is from a business 
man in Nebraska, whose living interest in Sunday- 
school work has enabled him to do what he has, 
As a Bible-class teacher, he felt the need, last spring, 
of a chart which should help his class to gather 
up, systematize, and review the eighteen months’ 
International Lessons on the life of Christ. Speaking 
of his belief in the efficiency of such a working tool, 
he writes : 

There was nothing on the market, that I know of, that would 
have answered my purpose....A chart... furnished the idea. 


Having clearly in mind the object, and knowing exactly what 
I wanted, I changed, enlarged, and improved upon this chart. 
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The chart which I send you under another cover is the result 
of much thought and hard work. It is not perfect, and does 
not come up to my ideal or highest conception. I have in 
mind other improvements and additions which I did not have 
the space nor the time to incorporate in the chart sent. How- 
ever, it answered my purpose well. It required a great amount 
of work on my part,—to get out the information, enlarge a map 
four times, print it on draughtsmen’s paper, take it off on 
tracing-linen, and then have blue-prints made of it. The 
gathering together of the information and data, and all of the 
work, was done during the evenings, and after business hours. 
I arise at five o'clock in the morning, start to work at six 
o'clock, and get through at 5.30 P.M. I am engaged, not 
only in Sunday-school work, but Christian Endeavor and work 
for boys. My time for study and preparation of the lesson is 
often limited. At such times I study while I eat my breakfast, 
at 5.30 A. M., while riding on the cars to and from my work, 
at noon hour,—which is only of one-half hour duration,— 
some in the evenings, and at any odd moments | can catch. I 
mention this to show what one can do when interested in his 
class, and to refute the poor excuse so often given, ‘‘ 1 haven't 
time.”’ 

A glance at the chart which was the result of this 
man's ‘‘leisure'’ time, after the day from 5 A. M. to 
5.30 P. M. had been given to his regular business, 
shows what an enormous amount of. painstaking, 
time-consuming care must have been necessary to 
complete it. Not every one need make charts, nor 
teach a Bible class ; but every one does need the study 
of God's Word, and to such as think they ‘‘ haven't 
time’ for it the above facts are commended. 


x 
Why Are Cities Buried ? 


Facts which are familiar to students in one sphere 
of knowledge are often quite unknown to those whose 
observations and information are in a different direc- 
tion. In such a case it is well for one who seeks the 
particular information in question to ask for it. An 
exceptionally well-informed correspondent in Con- 
necticut thus comes with his question : 

I have always felt that my understanding of the reasons for 
the burying of ancient cities, monuments, temples, etc., was 
quite imperfect. Of late that matter has come up in my Bible 
class, and I feel that the class is entitled to a better answer 
than I could give ; and I make a guess that we are not alone, 
either, in our ignorance or in our desire for further light. If 
you approve, please give the light in your Notes on Open 
Letters. 

Ancient cities and temples and monuments are not 
carefully buried, as are human bodies, out of regard 
for them, in places sacred to the dead who once lived. 
Nor were all cities that are now spoken of as buried 
cities overwhelmed or swept from sight by the same 
means or cause. Different cities in different parts of 
the world had different deaths, and it is well to bear 
in mind that the term ‘‘ buried cities’’ includes many 
kinds of ruins, caused by very different sorts of catas- 
trophe. The cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, in 
Italy, were buried by burning lava and cinders and 
ashes from Mt. Vesuvius. A similar catastrophe has 
buried other cities in other parts of the world. In 
our own day, cities or towns in China, and in Japan, 
and in South America, have been buried, as it were, 
by earthquakes. In the Far East, where the chief 
building material was bricks, when a city was cap- 
tured and overthrown its structures crumbled away 
into a shapeless mass, and sand or clay soon covered 
it, so that its site became a heap, or a ‘‘ tell." When 
new comers attempted to rebuild, they found it easier 
to build above the old ruins than to excavate and re- 
move the rubbish. So city rose above city, and the 
foundations were higher and higher. Thus, in recent 
years, Petrie and Bliss have excavated a ‘‘mound of 
many cities'’ in Southern Palestine, where was the 
site of ancient Lachish. They have found in their ex- 
cavations the strata, or layers, of cities above or below 
cities, from modern times to the days before Joshua 
entered Canaan. When the writer was in Lower 
Egypt, he saw the fellaheen, or lower class of Arabs, 
uncovering a buried temple between the paws of the 
Sphinx, near the Great Pyramid. They had then 
reached a depth of some eighty feet, all of which had 
been covered, or buried, by blowing sand in the 
years and centuries preceding. Yet so easily is a 
ruin again buried in that region, that a friend who 
visited the spot a few years later told the writer that 
the temple uncovered to the depth of eighty feet was 
again out of sight, buried by the blowing sand, and hid- 
den from view. The ruins, or remains, of buried cities 
of Nippur, in ancient Babylonia, now being excavated 
under the direction of Professor Hilprecht, were thus 
buried, and are being found in their order far below 
the surface. These are mere suggestions of how 
ancient cities were buried, and how their remains 
are being brought to light. But there is room for 
much study beyond what can be shown in a single 
paragraph. 
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Lesson 5. February 2. 


Acts 4: 1-22. 


(Read Acts 4 : I-31.) 


The First Persecution 


Memory verses: 8-10 





Golden Text: There is none other name under heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved.—Acts 4: 12 


COMMON VERSION 


t And as they spake unto the people, the 
priests, and the captain of the temple, and the 
Sad’/du-cees, came upon them, 

2 Being grieved that they taught the people, 
and preached through Jesus the resurrection 
from the dead. 

3 And they laid hands on them 
them in hold unto the next day 
now eventide. 

4 Howbeit many of them which heard the 
word believed ; and the number of the men 
was about five thousand. 

5 4 And it came to pass on the morrow, that 
their rulers, and elders, and scribes, 

6 And An’‘nas the high priest, and Ca’ia- 
phas, and John, and Alexander, and as many 
as were of the kindred of the high priest, were 
gathered together at Je-ru’sd-lem. 

7 And when they had set them in the midst, 
they asked, By what power, or by what name, 
have ye done this? 

8 Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, 
said unto them, Ye rulers of the people, and 
elders of Israel, 

9 If we this day be examined of the good 
deed done to the impotent man, by what 
means he is made whole ; 

10 Be it known unto you all, and to all the 
people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus 
Christ of Naz’a-réth, whom ye crucified, whom 
God raised from the dead, even by him doth 
this man stand here before you whole. 

11 This is the stone which was set at nought 
of you builders, which is become the head of 
the corner. 

12 Neither is there salvation in any other: 
for there is none other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be saved. 


and put 
for it was 


Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1902. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And as they spake unto the people, ' the 
priests and the captain of the temple and the 
Sadducees came upon them, 2 being sore 
troubled because they taught the people, and 
proclaimed in Jesus the resurrection from the 
dead. 3 And they laid hands on them, and 
put them in ward unto the morrow : 
now eventide. 


for it was 
4 But many of them that heard 
the word believed; and the number of the 
men came to be about five thousand. 

5 And it came to pass on the morrow, that 
their rulers and elders and scribes were gath- 
ered together in Jerusalem; 6 and Annas 
the high priest was there, and Caiaphas, and 
John, and Alexander, and as many as were of 
the kindred of the high priest. 7 And when 
they had set them in the midst, they inquired, 
By what power, or in what name, have ye 
done this? 8 Then Peter, filled with the Holy 
Spirit, said unto them, Ye rulers of the people, 
and elders, 9 if we this day are examined 
concerning a good deed done to an impotent 
man, ? by what means this man is made whole ; 
10 be it known unto you all, and to all the 
people of Israel, that in the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom 
God raised from the dead, even in Shim doth 
this man stand here before you whole. 11 He 
is the stone which was set at nought of you the 
builders, which was made the head of the cor- 
ner. 12 And in none other is there salvation : 
for neither is there any other name under hea- 
ven, that is given among men, wherein we 
must be saved. 


% °% 


3. A Name of Mystery : 

In what name, have ye done this ? (7.) 
The natural man receiveth not (1 Cor. 2 
Veiled in them that perish (2 Cor. 4 


COMMON VERSION 


13 § Now when they saw the boldness of 
Peter and John, and perceived that they were 
unlearned and ignorant men, they marvelled ; 
and they took knowledge of them, that they 
had been with Jesus. 

14 And beholding the man which was healed 
standing with them, they could say nothing 
against it. 

15 But when they had commanded them to 
go aside out of the council, they conferred 
among themselves, 

16 Saying, What shall we do to these men? 
for that indeed a notable miracle hath been 
done by them is manifest to all them that dwell 
in Je-ru’sa-lem ; and we cannot deny /7. 

17 But that it spread no further among the 
people, let us straitly threaten them, that they 
speak henceforth to no man in this name. 

18 And they called them, and commanded 
them not to speak at all nor teach in the name 
of Jesus. 

19 But Peter and John answered and said 
unto them, Whether it be right in the sight of 
God to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye. 

20 For we cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard. 

21 So when they had further threatened 
them, they let them go, finding nothing how 
they might punish them, because of the peo- 
ple: for all men glorified God for that which 
was done 

22 For the man was above forty years old, 
on whom this miracle of healing was shewed 


1} Some ancient authorities read the chief priests 


The Amerwan Hevinwon eopyright 


not grief.— Because 


that follow as 
terms usually ‘ 
ing Jesus they 


> 14). 
3, 4) 


AMERICAN REVISION 


13 Now when they beheld the buldness of 
Peter and John, and had perceived that they 
were unlearned and ignorant men, they mar- 
velled; and they took knowledge of them, 
that they had been with Jesus. 14 And see- 
ing the man that was healed standing with 
them, they could say nothing against it. 
15 But when they had commanded them to go 
aside out of the council, they conferred among 
themselves, 16 saying, What shall we do to 
these men? for that indeed a notable * miracle 
hath been wrought through them, is manifest 
to all that dwell in Jerusalem ; and we cannot 
But 
among the people, let us threaten them, that 
they speak henceforth to no man in this name. 
18 And they called them, and charged them 
not to speak at all nor teach in the name of 
Jesus. 19 But Peter and John answered 
said unto them, Whether it is right in the sight 
of God to hearken unto you rather than unto 
God, judge ye: 20 for we cannot but speak 
the things which we saw and heard. 21 And 
they, when they had further threatened them, 
let them go, finding nothing how they might 
punish them, because of the people; for all 
men glorified God for that which was done. 
22 For the man was more than forty years old 
on whom this 4 miracle of healing was 


deny it. 17 that it spread no further 


ind 


rought. 


2 Or, in whom Or, ‘Ais name 4Gr. sign. 


IW, by Thomas Neleon arid Sone 


The Greek connects the two clauses 
reason.—-Proclaimed: Not one of the 
‘preach.’’—/n Jesus: Literal; in proclaim- 
proclaimed the resurrection. 


one 


















































3. January 5.—The Promise of Power Acts 1: 1-14 4- A Name of Might : ; — Verse 3.—/n ward; That is, in custody. The place is 
a. January 12.—The Promise of Power Fulfilled . Acts 2: I-21 , _ the setae, ancy ‘ oy tong — (10). not indicated; probably within the temple enclosure.— 
3. January 19.—The Early Christian Church Acts 2 : 37-47 n the name of Jesus, . walk (Acts 3 : 0). \ Zhe morrow: The same term as in verse 5. 
f All authority hath been given unto me ( Matt. 28 : 18). pen ; all : 
4 January 26.—The Lame Man Healed Acts 3: 1-16 Verse 4.— 7he number of the men: Vhe term is used 
gs. Feb. 2.—The First Persecution . Acts 4: 1-22 5- J Name of Majesty + ba ibaa of men exclusively.— Came to be; Literally, ‘* became,”’ 
" he stone . was made the head (11) “ r . a 
6. February 9.—The Sin of Lying. Acts 4: 32to 5:41 The nam y hich is al wel neaty tees Phil. 2:9) pointing to the total number after this accession. 
, ame whic above eve ame (Phil. 2:9). jie ab. . 
9. February 1 Che Second Persecution Acts 5: 25-42 is ed — in iy) 7 a Verse .—Thetr rulers: ‘* Their may refer to the 
Far above all rule, and authority (ph. 1: 20, 21). P : 2 : 
8. February 23.—The Arrest of Stephen Acts 6: 1-15 ae ecu apostles, but more probably to the Jewish people.— l!cre 
: ° of Salvation ; ; : ° $ paola ‘ 
9. March 2.—The Stoning of Stephen Acts 7: 54 to8:2 Int oar alias rs aaa stontien 4s gathered together in Jerusalem; This belongs to this verse. 
ns . 0 0 2 alvatto 2 , . . . ° ’ 

30. March 9.—The Disc iples Scattered . . Acts 8 3-17 Through his name . remission of sins (Acts 10 . 43). Verse 6. —And Annas the high priest was there : The 
33. March 16.—The Ethiopian Converted Acts 8 : 26-40 Who gave himself a ransom (1 ‘Tim. 2: 5, 6). best authorities, by the case used, disconnect this from the 
va. March 23.—Temperance Lesson Eph. 5 : 11-22 The Only N : preceding verse, so that ‘twas there’’ must be supplied. 
oe March co.~1 2°? 7 Neither i + evenghil » ether mame (44 Annas is called ** high priest ’’ elsewhere by Luke, and was 
3 F { Or, Easter Lesson John 20: 1-18 : - oy, ore fare Seep . 
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The true saint neither seeks persecution nor flees from tt. 


ot 


International Home Readings 
MoON.—Acts 4: I-12. ) 


pot > The first persecution. 
PuEs.—Acts 4 : 13-22. J 


WED.—Acts 4: 23-31 Rejoicing in persecution. 
THURS.—Luke 2t : 10-19. Persecution predicted. 
FRI Matt. 21 : 33-44 The rejected stone. 
SAT.—1 Cor. 3: 1-11 The only foundation. 

SUN.—2 Tim. 1: 1-12 Not ashamed. 


(These Home Readings are the 
Reading Association.) 


selections of the International Bible 


ee 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
** None Other Name" 


1. A Name Giving Life : 

In Jesus the resurrection (2). 
1 am the resurrection, and the life (John 11 : 25). 
Shall raise up us also with Jesus (2 Cor. 4: 14). 


2. A Name Inspiring Faith : 
Many ... that heard the word believed (4). 
Believe in God, believe also in me (John 14: 1). 
Who is he that overcometh the world ? (1 John §: 4 5.) 


Other foundation can no man lay (1 Cor. 3 
No one cometh... but by me ( John 14 6). 


bad 


IT). 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Dtscourse.—The Apostle applies his 
explanation of the cure to the people in the temple. 
Admitting that through ignorance they had slain Jesus 

(v. 17), he shows how it fulfilled prophecy (v. 18); he 
calls them to repentance, promises seasons of refreshing at 
the return of the Messiah, in whom all Old Testament 
prophecy is fulfilled (v. 19-24), urging them, as heirs of 
the covenant, to receive the blessing through this ‘* Ser- 
vant,’’ by real repentance (vs. 25, 26). 

PLACEs.—Solomon’s porch, then a place of detention, 
and finally the meeting-place of the sanhedrin. This had 
been in a hall called ** Yazeth,’’ on the south side of the 
court of the priests, but at this time the council probably 
met at some locality on Mt. Moriah, outside the temple, 
afterwards in the city. 


TiIME.—The evening of the day on which the lame man 
was cured, and the next day. 
b 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.— 7he captain of the temple: The commander 
of the Levitical temple guard. 


Verse 2.—Sore troubled: Indicating great annoyance, 


probably recognized as such, though Caiaphas, his son-in- 
law, held the office by Roman authority. ‘The other 


wer- 
sons named cannot be identified. 
Verse 7.—By what power, or in what name: ** What”? 
means ‘* what kind of.’’— Ve - Emphatic. 
Verse 8.—The address opens with respectful terms. 


** Of Israel’ is not well attested. 
Verse 9.—//f we: There is a tinge of irony in the use of 
“*if.’"—A good deed done to an impotent man: The in- 


definite article is correct.—Ay what means: Or, ‘in 
whom.’’ Either sense is grammatical.— 7%is man: He 
was present, as verse 14 shows. 

Verse 10.—The verse states, in condensed form, what 


Peter had said in the temple.—/z Aim: Or, ‘‘in this 


name.’’ Either is grammatical, but the context favors ‘‘ in 
him.’’ 

Verse 11.—//e is the stone: A citation from Psalm 
118 : 22, as in Matthew 21 


42 and parallel passages. 
modified so as to apply directly to the sanhedrin : 
builders,”’ 


Here it is 
** You the 

Verse 12.—The rendering of the Revisers is more accu- 
rate than that of the Authorized Version.—Sa/wation : The 
article occurs in the Greek ; the needed and expected sal- 


vation.— ('nder heaven ; Equivalent to ‘in all the earth.’’ 
—Given By God.— Wherein: More inclusive than 
** whereby.’’— Must: Implying moral obligation. 

Verse 13.— Unlearned and ignorant men: That is, un- 


trained laymen, not implying entire lack of education. 
Took knowledge: Recognized as a fact.— That they haa 
been with Jesus: As his companions and disciples. 

Verses 14-22 require little explanation. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Our doctrine will not disturb the enem 


, ; until it crystal 
a2¢s into deeds. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


” HE Caprain OF THE TEMPLE’’ (Acts 4: 1).—The 
constant custodians of the temple were Levites, 
but on special occasions, especially during the 

feasts, when Jerusalem was crowded, and there was likely 

to be a disturbance, the authorities of the temple had at 
their command, and sometimes over them, a Roman guard, 
stationed in the tower of Antonia, in close proximity to the 
temple area (N.W.), and these were always on the alert to 

keep the peace whenever any excitement arose (Acts 21: 

31, 34). e 

The healing of the lame man brought together five thou- 
sand men, too many to be dispersed by the ecclesiastics and 
the priests, whose hatred and bitterness of feeling toward 
the followers of Him they had crucified and slain were so 

‘* grieved ’’ that they made use of the power the Romans had 

put at their disposal, and came upon the apostles with the 
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captain of the temple (literally, the leader of the temple sol- 
diery), and put them in hold until the next day. This was 
the guard that Pilate told the priests to make use of when 
they asked him for a detachment to watch the sepulcher 
(Matt. 27:65; 28:11, 12). Any one visiting the Church 
of the Nativity to-day, in Bethlehem, may see Turkish sol- 
diers within the very precincts, watching with a jealous eye 
the Christians of different sects who have each their re- 
spective chapels under the same roof, and the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem is similarly guarded. 

The services of these men are not unfrequently called 
into active requisition, especially during the Christmas 
and Easter festivities, when these churches are as much 
crowded with Christian pilgrims from all countries as the 
temple was with Jews at the feast of the Passover. Even 
in this village, at the Good Friday service in the Greek 
Church, I have seen the saftiyeh stand on either side of 
the Easter sepulcher with their batons raised, ready to ad- 
minister a clubbing to any too obstreperous mortal who 
should prove too violent in striving to dismantle the bier of 
the flowers and leaves, which are kept as souvenirs and 
éarakee (blessing) by this superstitious people. 

SHWEIR, MT. LEBANON, SYRIA, 
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The learned bat will akeays sneer at the vision of the 
uniettered eagle. 
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The First Assault and Victory 


By Alexander 


HE first persecution! What a long, thick red line has 
been drawn through the ages from that point! And 
how the characteristic features of the first have been 

repeated in all the succeeding! ‘The first point to be no- 
ticed is the composition of the company of assailants and 
their motives. If we retain the text of the Authorized and 
Revised Versions, three tributaries joined to make the 
river; the ‘‘ priests’’ and the ‘‘ captain of the temple,’’ 
who would both be actuated mainly by the official dislike 
of unauthorized teachers getting a crowd around them,— 
the former because it seeme to trench on their dignity, the 
latter because he would be nervous about order and keep- 
ing the peace ; and the Sadaucees, who come to the front 
now for the first time, and were specially aggrieved because 
their pet dogma, that there was no resurrection was over- 
thrown, if what these Galilean ignoramuses said were true. 

The Sadducees were the aristocrats of the time, and had 
all the supercilious contempt for enthusiasm and conviction, 
especially in poor men, which always marks their caste, 
Formalism and dread of losing privileges, nervous fear of 
disorder, and alarm for favorite beliefs, make a threefold 
cord not quickly broken, and by which many a saint has 
been haled to death. It was a crime to teach the people, in 
these men’s eyes, but ¢#e crime was what was taught. The 
hatred of the teaching was quite as much occasioned by 
forebodings of its effect in destroying the Sadducees’ posi- 
tion of influence, with its material advantages, as by antago 
nism to its substance. When zeal for ‘‘truth’’ is backed 
up by zeal for profit, it goes far, and shrinks from nothing. 

The persecutors were scrupulous in observing legal forms, 
and, as it was illegal to hold a judicial court of the sanhe- 
drin in the night, they locked up the apostles for the night, 
and, no doubt, went home to their comfortable homes 
without a thought of the two prisoners. The court had not 
been so scrupulous in its treatment of Jesus, whose first 
examination was before dawn. 

But the triumphant parenthesis in verse 4 comes in with 
wonderful force and beauty, thrust, as it is, into the midst 
of the narrative of the sufferings of the messengers. and 
magnifying the progress of the message. It is one of the 
eloquent ** buts ’’ of the Acts, like the similar contrast be- 


tween Herod’s being eaten of worms, and the growth 
of the word. What does the being shut in a dungeon 
matter if the ‘‘ word is not bound’’? The grass 


may 
wither, and the persecutor’s scythe may mow it down, but 
the word endureth forever. The two in the prison that 
night had a joy in their hearts, and the historian would 
have us learn that /4e important matter is not what becomes 
of the preachers, but how the word prospers. 

The morning was full of bustle, as all the dignitaries 
came early and in stately fashion to the court. There were, 
first, the ‘‘ rulers,’’? which title here takes the place usually 
held in lists of the sanhedrin by ‘‘ high-priests.’’ Then 
came the ‘‘ elders,’’ and then the professional ‘‘ scribes ’’ 
or lawyers. But there was also a family party of Annas, 
the old father-in-law of Caiaphas, who had been high-priest 
before the latter, and apparently still acted as president of 
the sanhedrin; Caiaphas, whom we know of old for his 
cynical advice to keep things smooth by the murder of 
Jesus ; two unknown assessors, and a number of members 
of the priestly families, who had secured the high-priest’s 
office as booty for themselves, and would all be safe to vote 
as Annas wished. A hopeful tribunal, and likely to deal 
even-handed justice and to be open to conviction! Dig- 
nified ecclesiastics, especially when judges of quite undigni- 
fied ‘** laymen,’’ are apt to think more of their dignities than 
of fair play. 

The two prisoners were set in the midst, and, no doubt, 
Annas and the rest expected these ‘‘ unlearned and ignorant 


McLaren, D.D. 


men’’ to be properly awed. Their first question asked 
what they knew only too well already. For the very thing 
that brought the apostles there was that they preached 
through Jesus the resurrection. But it was asked in order 
to evoke a confession, though, as is shown by the subse- 
quent proceedings, the court had not considered what to do 
when they got the confession. They did get it, and more 
than they expected or wished. The prisoners do not seem 
at all impressed by the dignity of the semi-circle of solemn 
authorities in the midst of whom they stand. Here again 
we have to note Peter’s sudden towering up to a heroic 
height, and to ask whether any explanation of his transfor- 
mation is forthcoming but the resurrection, ascension, and 
gift of the Spirit. That is how Luke explains his ‘* bold- 
ness ;’’ he was ‘* filled with the Holy Ghost.’’ The ex- 
pression differs from the similar one, also frequent in Acts, 
‘* full of the Holy Ghost,’’ in that it points to an occasional 
and special inspiration, and not to a habitual condition, 
The moment called for special help, and the help came. 

The fire burned, and he spake with his tongue. A flash of 
irony at the very beginning shows how little he quails. He 
thinks it strange that ‘* the good deed to the impotent man ”’ 
should have landed John and him there. Was it then 
criminal to heal a cripple? But he soon becomes serious 
enough. He does not talk in the humble tones of confes- 
sion, but rings out his proclamation to ‘‘ you, and all the 
people of Israel.’’ He triumphantly proclaims his Master’s 
name, as he had done to the lame man, taking up the 
name of contempt, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth,’’ and turning 
into a diadem of glory by thrusting into the heart of it 
the ‘‘ Christ.’’ He presses home the contrast between the 
sanhedrin’s treatment of Jesus and God’s, opposing the 
cross and the empty sepulcher; and this time, speaking to 
the chief culprits, he has no sparing words of excuse, as he 
had had when speaking to the people. He points to the 
cripple (who had perhaps shared the prison, and, at all 
events, had taken his place beside his healer) standing 
‘* before you whole.’’ Is that not a proof that the Name 
has power? He says nothing about ‘ faith in his name ”’ 
this time, for the point to be insisted on here is the power 
of Jesus, not the conditions on which his servants wield 
that power. 

But there was more to say. Peter was not there to 
defend himself or to answer interrogations, but to preach 
the gospel, and to drive a sharp point into the rulers’ con- 
sciences. So he turns on them with the quotation which 
Jesus had taught him to use, and, laying hold on the old 
psalm, declares that his Lord, rejected by blind builders 
who were sitting there frowning at his audacity, was the 
foundation stone laid by God, and on which alone Israel 
could be built. The arrow was followed, as it should 
always be, by healing balm. The prisoner at the bar be- 
comes the preacher of salvation to his judges, and towers 
above them in nobility, while he bends over them in yearn- 
ing for their acceptance of it. How winningly and boldly 
he unites them and himself and all men in the common 
need of salvation, and in the certainty of finding it in the 
Name! How these early words of his bring out with equal 
force the narrowness and the breadth of the gospel! 
‘** There is salvation in none other.’’ What fanatical con 
tractedness and lack of charity! Yes, but ‘‘ there is none 
other,’’ because there needs none other. To say that no 
man can be saved but in him, is but another way of pro 
claiming the good tidings that every man, be he high-priest 
or prisoner, Jew or Gentile, may be saved in him. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Defiance of men comes from reliance on God. 


39 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


- THE Gospels, the Pharisees opposed the Lord be- 
cause he exposed their hypocrisies. In the Acts, the 
Sadducees opposed because the resurrection over- 
turned their doctrine of no future life. These Sadducees, 
etc., needed a sermon, and they got it by arresting Peter. 
They so engineered that they were *‘ hoist with their own 
petard.’’ We are greatly indebted to them for this sermon, 
Men may be so opinionated that they are sore troubled 
that such a glorious thing as resurrection is taught, con- 
trary to their tenets (v. 2). These men confessed that they 
cor'd not deny the miracle that attested the resurrection 
(v. 16), but they still held to their opinion. Though one 
rose from the dead, some men will not be persuaded. 

The incredible fact that Peter could so preach, know the 
Scripture, quote prophets and facts so boldly, is made 
credible only because he was ‘‘ filled with the Holy Ghost a 
(v. 8). 

Teach pointedly that Peter was now brave, who had 
been far from it before ; that he taught the same doctrine 
on trial for his life that he did to the populace,—the same 
conditions of salvation are for rulers and ruled,—and espe- 
cially that there is salvation in none other name given 
under heaven among men but the name of Jesus. Him 
that will not hearken unto that prophet shall be utterly 
destroyed. 

There is a great difference between being murderers of 
the Prince of Life and sharers of his glory. Many men 
passed from one class to the other by the infinite grace of 
God and the love of Jesus Christ. 

The same grace and love still abound and are needed. 
It was not merely the act of crying out, noi the actual cru- 
cifixion, that needed forgiveness, but even more the state 
of heart that made the act possible. When the state of 
sin is cured, sins cease. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO. 
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Only an imaginary conviction can be silenced. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


EING sore troubled (v. 2). It was not being ‘ sore 
troubled ’’ that was the sin of the Sadducees. It 
was very much to their credit that they had a strong 

enough sense of personal responsibility to get agitated 
about the public welfare. The vice of most of us is that 
we don’t care. Political demagogues and religious charla- 
tans may come and go by the dozens, and we permit them 
to prey upon the ignorant and incompetent without a pro- 
test. We do not lift a finger when Mormons and Spiritual- 
ists and Anarchists creep in among us, and lead captive 
silly women and half-witted men. I have a profound ad- 
miration for the people who get ‘‘sore troubled ’’ about 
the church and the state. But the vice of these people was 
that their moral perceptions were not educated. Bad peo- 
ple are good people who have misdirected their energies— 
sometimes. It is a very bad thing not to be able to tell a 
‘*hawk from a hand-saw,’’ a demagogue from a world’s 
Redeemer. Which is the worst folly, to accept a counter- 
feit, or to reject a genuine, hundred-dollar bill? ‘* The 
masses ’’ cannot tell superstition from religion. They take 
the false for the true. It is a matter of indifference. It 
takes trouble—and sore trouble at that—to tell them apart. 

Many... that heard the word believed (v. 4). ‘The 
speakers went to prison ; their words took wings, and flew 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. Here is a beautiful 
marvel, What vitality is in a spoken word! No wonder 
that men like Joubert and Emerson toil like slaves to put a 
thought into perfect language! Such thoughts, so clothed, 
circulate like coins, and, though buried under the ruins of 
a civilization, when found after many centuries they are 
still possessed of ‘‘ current value.’? Who would not be 
content to go to prison, or to death, if he could leave some- 
thing like the Twenty-third Psalm, or the Beatitudes, or 
the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians, as his legacy to the 
world? Behind those prison bars the apostles comforted 
themselves by remembering that they had uttered words 
‘* which would not return to Jesus Christ void, but would 
accomplish the work whereunto he had sent them.’’ That 
which alone gives life its dignity is that your works and 
your words can survive you. 

By what power, or in what name, have ye done this? 
(v. 7.) In the last analysis, we discover that man is not 
the creator, but the transmitter, of power. It was clear 
enough that these men were but instruments in the hands 
of some power or person greater than themselves. At 
first, all heroes, all epoch-making men, seem to originate 
the trains of ideas which they set in motion. Later on, it 
is seen that these ideas were in a state of diffusion in 
society, and only crystalized in them ; then it is felt that all 
ideas are the thoughts of God, who whispers them to men. 
Do not try to create, to originate. Be content to be the 
medium of great truths. Let these ideas flow through you 
like electricity through a motor. These men were thus 
permitting the power of Jesus to flow through them. 

Then Peter, filled with the Holy Spirit\v. 8). You see, 
the personality of the man was lost in the glory of the 
power which filled him. All beholders felt that he had 
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been lifted out of himself, that a vast 2nd sublime person 
other than himself was speaking through him. ‘*In me 
there is something greater than me,’’ has been the testi- 
mony of all great souls about themselves. If a windmill 
could attain a clear self-consciousness, it would say, ‘‘I 
seem to myself to be turning, but I know that something else 
must be turning me.’’ So feel great souls. And so we 
feel about them. We feel it is not Raphael painting, nor 
Angelo carving, nor Dante poetizing, nor Isaiah prophe- 
sying, nor Paul preaching, but the holy, heavenly, eternal 
Spirit of God. 

The stone which was set at nought of you the builders, 
which was made the head of the corner (vy. 11). I cannot 
help feeling very humble and very charitable when I read of 
the people who rejected Jesus. What right have I to think 
I could have perceived his true nature unaided and alone ? 
Few of us can detect true greatness. We labor under 
delusions as to its characteristics. It is so much easier te see 
‘* royalty ’’ in a king on a throne with his crown and scepter 
than when he is walking alone in a forest in a corduroy 
hunting-suit. How few people really saw the greatness of 
Abraham Lincoln when splitting rails or keeping a post- 
office. It is easy enough now, after others have inter- 
preted him. It is always difficult to realize the greatness 
of common places, common things, and common persons, 
The heathen king who, when told the story of Christ’s 
crucifixion, exclaimed, ‘‘ If I had been there with my sol- 
diers it could not have happened,’’ would probably have 
been the very man to cry, ‘* He saved others, let him save 
himself,’’ if he had seen that humble Nazarene naked and 
bleeding on the cross. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N OTE.—In asking review questions, let them be such 
as will draw out the main facts of the lesson, Many 
review too much in detail, which is wearisome. 
Furthermore, let the questions be so framed that the school 
can see what reply is called for; and such reply should be 
short, or the school will answer in confused manner. To 
show what we mean, we give to-day both questions sug- 
gested and appropriate replies. 

Review. —Of what two apostles does our lesson tell? Of 
Peter and John. What were these men doing? Preach- 
ing to the people. Where? In the temple. Who came 
upon them ? The captain of the temple and the Sadducees, 
How did these men feel over the preaching of the apostles ? 
They felt grieved. What did they do to Peter and John? 
They arrested them, and put them in jail. How many 
believers were there now in Jerusalem? About five thou- 
sand. Before what four men were Peter and John tried? 
Before Annas, Caiaphas, John, and Alexander. What 
question was asked of Peter and John at that trial? They 
were asked by what name they did the miracle of healing. 
What reply did Peter make? He said that they did this 
miracle in the name of Jesus. What else did Peter say? 
He said that salvation could be had only in the name of 
Jesus. 

So much for lesson facts. Now for an application. Put 
on the board now the words, For, Against, God. Ask 
who in that court were for God. Peter and John. Put 
those names down. Now who were there against God? 
Chiefly Annas and Caiaphas. Put these names down. 
Is not this sad, when we remember that these two men 
were priests? Well, to this day men are divided into two 
parties ; namely, those who are for, and those who are 
against, God. So it is in this very school. On which side 
do you stand? Let each one ask himself this question 
silently, and answer it honestly. Now put down the word 
You, with an interrogation-mark. Then lead in prayer, 
asking that all in this school may be on God's side. 








FOR AGAINST 


GOD 
PETER ANNAS 
JOHN CAIAPHAS 


YOU? 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs "’) 


‘‘How sweet the name of Jesus Psalm 146: 5-10. 


sounds !"’ (217 : 3-7. 316: 3-7.) 
** Jesus ! name of wondrous love.’ Psalm 61 : 1-5. 
**O for a thousand tongues to sing."’ (80: 1-4. 120: 1-4.) 
**"'Tis for conquering kings to gain.’ Psalm 118 : 19-26. 
** So let our lips and lives express."" (171: 11-16. 240: 1-4.) 
‘1 lay my sins on Jesus.” Psalm 142 : 1-7. 
** Jesus, I my cross have taken."’ (209: 1-6. 303: 1-4.) 
‘‘Lead us, heavenly Father, lead Psalm 27: 1-6. 

us. : 1-5. : I- 

a (37: 1-5. 55: 1-4.) 


Heresy-hunters often discover truth, but seldom appre- 
hend it. 
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International Beginners’ Course 
Teaching Hints by George H. Archibald 


This lesson, which is No. 3 in the series as it is conducted 
for those who use The Sunday School Times, is No. 20 in the 
one year's course of lessons as originally planned by the Lesson 
Committee. ‘The course was begun in these columns January 
4, 1902. ‘The entire list of lesson topics and selections will be 
mailed free upon application to the Editor. 


For Sunday, February 2 
Lesson 20: The Boy Jesus in the Temple (Luke 


2: 41-49). . 
Theme for Lessons 18-21: Babyhood and Boyhood 
of Jesus. 


Golden Text for Lessons 20 and 21: Children, obey 
your parents,—-Eph, 6: 1. 


Result Sought : 
Obedience to parents. 


1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

The use of this lesson for teaching the six-year-old is 
questionable. We do not want to encourage the little 
people to imitate the actions of the twelve-year-old boy 
Jesus, either in causing his mother anxiety or in having them 
talk with wonderful wisdom to their elders. The text sug- 
gests independence of action which, while permissible for a 
twelve-year-old, would be entirely wrong for one half that 
age. ‘The lessons to be drawn from this incident are more 
profound than can be appreciated by the young child’s 
mind. Great care will therefore be necessary in the pres- 
entation of this lesson. It will be better to base lessons 
20 and 21 upon the passages chosen for Lesson 21, and 
particularly upon the Golden Text, ‘‘Children, obey your 
parents.’’ The story suggested as a theme for to-day 
should only be used incidentally. _With this in mind, the 
following lesson is suggested. For the same reason the 
use of Hofmann’s picture, ‘* Christ and the Doctors,’’ is 
also questionable, and has been omitted from the list, the 
** Christ Child,’’ from the same picture, being recom- 
mended. 

(1.) Physical preparation. In order to have the chil- 
dren physically ready to listen to the story, we must have 
them throw off some of their surplus energy. Do not take 
up the offering by having one or two children pass the bas- 
ket or plate, but let them hold the baskets, and have the 
others march past and deposit their offering. Usually have 
the offering and other physical exercises immediately pre- 
ceding the lesson story. 

(2.) Mental preparation. Begin the lesson to-day by a 
talk with the children about how the mother and father 
bird take care of their young. Perhaps some of the chil- 
dren have watched the birds building the nest, or have seen 
the eggs and the baby birds. Perhaps some of them can 
tell how the parent birds feed their young, and how they 
cover them to keep them warm and dry. Continue the 
free conversation, considering the way the young are pro- 
tected from their enemies. The teacher of little people 
should read Ernest Seton-Thompson’s and other stories of 
bird and animal life, and they will soon have a fund of use- 
ful illustration, Perhaps even better than free conversa- 
tion will be a story which illustrates the father or mother 
care in bird or animal life. 


2. LESSON STORY. 


Our story to-day is about the babyhood of the Christ- 
child, and we are going to learn how his parents took 
care of him. 

There lived at the time when Jesus was a baby boy a 
wicked king named Herod, who wanted to kill the Christ- 
child. As soon as he heard that Jesus was born in Beth- 
lehem, he sent men looking for Jesus, and he told them 
that, when they found Jesus, they must let him know, and 
he would have him put to death. When Jesus’ parents 
heard this, they asked God to show them what to do, and 
God told them to take the young child and go away off to 
a country called Egypt, and stay there until the wicked 
king should die. Here is a picture of Joseph and Mary 
and the baby boy fleeing away from Bethlehem. See how 
lovingly the mother folds him in her arms, and how care- 
fully Joseph leads the animal so that no harm will come to 
the child they love so well. See the angel God has sent to 
protect them. For a long time they remained in Egypt, 
until, by and by, the wicked king died. Then God told 
them to go back to their home, and together they jour- 
neyed once more to the city called Nazareth, where Jesus 
lived, and grew to be a man. 

One time, when Jesus was twelve years old, it became 
necessary for Joseph and Mary to go on a long journey to 
a city called Jerusalem, and they took Jesus with them. 
There were many others in the company, and all jour- 
neyed together. Great crowds of people were in the city 
of Jerusalem, and while they were there Joseph and Mary 
lost Jesus, and for a long time could not find him any- 
where. I think they were very much afraid that he was 
really lost, but, after they had searched and searched, they 
at last found him in the temple. How glad they were! 





3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 


How they did love this beautiful boy! Not only did 
they love him, but he loved them. I am sure he was as 
thoughtful as he could be of them, and I am also sure that 
he was always ready to obey them. He learned to do 
what our Golden Text tells us to do, ** Children, obey your 
parents.’’ Let us repeat it together. He knew that if the 
mother bird is going to be able to take good care of the 
little ones, that they must obey her. He knew that when- 
ever the father bird said, ‘‘ Tweet, tweet,’’ that he meant 
that they must run quickly and do as they were told. Jesus 
knew that his parents cared for him, and that he must care 
for them. He knew that his mother couldn’t take care of 
him unless he obeyed her, and I am sure he was always 
ready to do as she asked him to, Let us repeat the Golden 


Text again. 
Blackboard 


The pictures recommended to-day will be found even 
more useful than the blackboard. Pin them to the board, 
and refer to them as the journeys are described. 


Pictures 

[A leaflet will be sent free, by the Editor, telling where such pictures 
as these may be obtained.| 

Flight into Egypt, by Hofmann, or Plockhérst, or Dastugue. 

Jesus’ First View of Jerusalem, by Mengelberg. 

Christ-Child, by Hofmann, 

Nore.—It is time to begin preparing for the Easter les- 
sons. ‘The teacher would do well to plant, in the presence 
of the children, a few seeds and a bulb or two. Tell the 
children that they are sleeping for a while, but that some of 
these days we shall see them waking again. Get the chil- 
dren to plant at home a bulb or a few seeds. 
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Men may bind the witnesses, but the Word they cannot bind, 


‘at 


The following three lesson articles—Primary, Intermediate, 
and Senior—are on the general International Lesson (see p. 38). 


For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Messengers of Cheer. 
Il. Lesson Topic : Moral Courage. 
Ill. Result Sought : 


Determination to be courageous messengers of cheer, 


IV. Starting-Points : 


(Nors.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The other is merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.] 

1. Review of last week’s Lesson Story. 
2. A policeman or a prison, 


V. Steps in the Teaching Process 
1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 


Where did Peter and John go one day to pray? Do you 
remember the name of the gate through which they passed ? 
Who was lying at the gate? What did Peter and John do 
for this man? Why did Peter and John help him? What 
band did they belong to? Sometimes it is hard to be mes- 
sengers of cheer. Peter and John found it so at one time. 
Let me tell you about it. 


2. THE LEsson Story. 


When the people saw that Peter and John had cured the 
lame man, they all began to wonder at it, and to say, ‘* What 
great men are these ?’’ They talked so much about them 
that the rulers began to get jealous of Peter and John, and 
said to one another, ‘‘ We must make these men stop doing 
these things.” So they sent the soldiers to arrest Peter 
and John, and put them in prison. When the rulers went 
to see them in the prison, they found the ‘man who had 
been cured there with them. Peter said to the rulers, 
‘** You want to know how we cured this man. Jesus Christ 
gave us power to do so, and it is only with his help that we 
are able to do what we have‘done.’’ ‘Then the rulers were 
angry, and told them that, if they did not stop curing peo- 
ple, and teaching others about Jesus, they would put them 
in prison again, and keep them there. Then they let 
them go. 

But Peter and John knew that, in carrying the glad mes- 
sages of cheer, they were doing right, and they determined 
that, even though the rulers should put them in prison, 
they were willing to suffer rather than stop doing what 
they knew to be right. It would have been wrong for 
Peter and John to listen to these men, so they did not obey 
them, but kept right on being messengers of cheer just the 
same. It was hard for Peter and John to do this, but they 
did it. 

Let me tell you a story. A boy named Pierre was once 
fishing in a deep pond. The pond was near the roadside, 
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and just across was Farmer Brown’s orchard, and it was 
the time of year when the trees were loaded with apples. 
There was a high fence all around the orchard,—so high 
that the boys could not climb over it, but just over the top 
the fruit could be seen on the trees. Three tramps came 
along, and tried to get through a hole that had been made 
in the fence, but, finding the hole too small, they turned to 
Pierre, and said, ‘*‘ Here you, boy, crawl in through this 
hole, and get us some apples.’’ Pierre thought a moment, 
and then said, ‘*‘ No, I won’t steal apples for you or any 
one else.’”’ ‘* Nonsense !’’ cried the men, ‘‘ go in and get 
us some of these apples, or we’ll duck you in the pond.’’ 
Pierre saw that they meant what they said, but again said 
‘*No.’’?’ The men drew near to him, took hold of him, 
and said, ‘‘ Now look here, boy, go in there and get us 
some apples, or under the water you’ll go.’’ Pierre knew 
that it was wrong to steal, and that God says, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not steal,’? and he would not go. But the men would not 
listen to him, and little Pierre was ducked in the water. 
When they pulled him out, they said, ‘‘ Now go and get 
some apples, or we’ll duck you again.’’ ‘‘ No,’’ said 
Pierre, and under the water again he was put. When they 
pulled him out again, they looked at him, and saw by his 
face that he was determined not to do what was wrong. 
Then they left him, and went their way. Brave little 
Pierre ! 

3. TRANSITION, 

Why did the rulers put Peter and John in prison? What 
did they charge them not todo? What did they threaten 
to do to them? Did Peter and John obey the rulers? 
Was it hard, or easy, for Peter and John to do as they did ? 
Was it hard, or easy, for Pierre to refuse to do what the 
tramps told him to do ? 

I know of a boy whose mother told him not to touch any 
of the cookies that were in the pantry. When she was out, 
that same afternoon, he was passing the pantry door, and 
saw the cookies on the shelf. He thought he was pretty 
hungry, and wanted one very much. What would you 
have done if you had been that boy ? 

Memory verse: ‘‘ Be strong and of a good courage (Josh, 













1: 18). 
Vi. Summary of Lesson Steps 
The Truth 
Emphasized. Moral courage 
+" Questions on the Lesson 
Transition. | Story which draw from 
the children the Central 
Vruth. 
The Lesson , 
Storv. Peter and John in Prison. 
Preparation 
for Lesson Why are men put in prison ? 
Story. 


Vil. Blackboard Illustrations 
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A rich religion has often belonged to a poor people. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EEP in mind, as you pursue this study from week 
to week, a continued story of the early church, 
Make it as simple and natural as possible. Tell 

it over to yourself often. Aim to create in your pupils 
eager expectation, each Sunday, of the next chapter. With 
every lesson recall the successive pictures already seen, 
Describe each one briefly, perhaps in a single sentence, 
but try to give some fresh touch to each, by a statement or 
by a question. Assure yourself that you have wakened 
the imagination of your pupils to see what you see, and try 
to learn something new to see from them also. Remember 
that what is hid from the scholar may be through the Holy 
Spirit revealed to the child. . : 

You have now the vision of the Head of the church van- 
ishing from sight with his final counsels lingering in your 
ears, and his abiding promise (Matt. 28 : 20) of the waiting 
disciples so acted on by the newly given Spirit shed forth 
by the vanishing Master that the wondering multitude 
came and gazed and listened, and asked, ** What shall we 
do?’’ many of them being possessed by the same Spirit, 
and of their daily hfe as a community of believers, doing 
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good to one another and to others, as illustrated by the 
healing of the lame man. To-day’s picture rises into view 
as the consequence of that last deed. It consists of : 

1. The Angry Priests and Sadducees. Explain 
who they were (vs. 5, 6), and why they put the apostles 
in prison, It was for the same reasons that had led them 
to crucify Christ. The apostles were doing the same thing 
in his name that he had been doing. If his work was to 
go on, their offices were doomed, their religion would be 
overthrown (John 11 : 48-50). The only charge they could 
bring was that the apostles had done a wonder. But, if 
they could prove that the apostles had done it through ap- 
pealing to another god than Jehovah, their law condemned 
the doers of it to death (Deut. 13: 1-5). They regarded 
Jesus, risen from the dead, as another object of worship 
than Jehovah. Their question was asked to get an answer 
that would convict the apostles (v. 7). 

2. Peter’s Defense of the Apostles. He told the 
sanhedrin that it was not a mere wonder, but a good deed. 
It was done in the name of Jesus. It proved that he was 
risen from the dead, and living still (v. 10). But he was 
not another god, he was Jehovah’s Son, for he had done 
what only Jehovah could do, as he himself had claimed. 
Compare verse I1 with Matthew 21: 42. It was thus 
proved that only through the name by which the lame man 
had been healed could men be saved (v. 12). 

3. The Fruitless Effort to Silence the Apostles. 
To condemn them in the face of this argument would be to 
run greater risks than to let them go free (vs. 19, 20). The 
people had found what they wanted, and they saw that it 
came, not from another god, but from Jehovah, whom they 
glorified. The priests could only command the apostles to 
keep silent, but they must have felt themselves defeated. 
It was the old battle of organized authority against the 
living spirit. 

4. The Growing Unity and Power of the New 
Church, It was manifested 

(1.) In the fellowship of believers, witnessing in mutual 
sympathy to the Christ (v. 23). 

(2.) In the habit of united prayer tv. 24). 

(3.) In confidence in the Holy Scriptures (vs. 25, 26). 

(4.) In faith in Jesus as the Messiah (vs. 27-30). 

(5.) In the renewed presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit (v. 31). 

Suggestive Questions 


1. The Efforts to Destréy the New Church. 
What charge was made against the apostles? On what 
law was the charge based? (Deut. 13: 1-5.) Did the 
apostles confess that they had wrought a miracle through 
the power of Jesus? How did Peter defend their act? 
What was the effect on the priests and Sadducees? Why 
did they not send Peter and John to prison? (v. 21.) 

2. The Reasons for the Confidence and Courage 
of Believers. What did the apostles do when they were 
released ? (v. 23.) How did the believers receive their 
message ? (v. 24.) How did they strengthen one an- 
other’s faith in Jesus? What presence filled them? What 
did they do? What is the word of God which they spoke? 
How do believers now speak the word of God, and what 
is it? 

BOSTON. 
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Opposition is more helpful*to truth than apathy. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The First Step Towards Separation 
from Judaism 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 4: I-31). 
{For each member of the Bible class.]} 

The boldness and frankness of Peter’s speech brought to 
a crisis the relations between these leaders of the Christian 
community and the leaders of Judaism. Heretofore the 
latter had looked upon them as amiable enthusiasts, hardly 
deserving of other than contemptuous treatment. But 
Peter’s reiterated declaration that God had raised Jesus 
from the dead, and his ascription of the work of healing to 
this glorified Jesus, were more than the Sadducean element 
among the rulers could endure. Through the chief of the 
temple police they caused the arrest and detention of Peter 
and John, and placed them on trial, on the following day, 
before the sanhedrin, or, at least, before an assembly of 
sanhedrists. 

sefore this august body the two apostles were arraigned, 
Probably they had never before stood in such a presence, 
yet they seem to have been self-possessed. Peter’s brief 
reply to the official question regarding their authority for 
their doings was very keen. He disarms his opponents 
by his opening declaration that he and his companion had 
been arrested, apparently, because of a deed of beneficent 
healing, which was very far from being a crime. He then 
continued with frankness to declare that the man was 
healed through the power of the crucified and risen Jesus 
of Nazareth,—now the great head of the church, and the 
one assurance of human salvation. Unable to gainsay the 
earnest speaker, or to dispute the miracle, the sanhedrists 
determined to prevent them from preaching concerning 
Jesus. An order to this effect merely elicited the firm re- 
sponse that they must obey God rather than man,—the 
first step in revolt from established Judaism. Released at 
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last, with many a threat, the two apostles took their way 
directly to the meeting-place of believers in Jesus, who 
recognized the seriousness of the crisis, but prayed only for 
heavenly strength and zeal. 

This section affords us an interesting view of the early 
Church and its leaders. The latter make a remarkable 
stand, refusing to obey the authority hitherto everywhere 
recognized as supreme on matters of religion, and asserting 
that they must continue to give witness concerning these 
vital matters as they viewed them. So, too, the Church 
does not flinch. It realizes that the time of testing has 
come, that those who attacked Jesus would surely attack 
his loyal followers, It does not ask to be free from perse- 
cution, but only to be given courage and persistence. If 
such was the spirit of the Christian community, what won- 
der that the church increased steadily in numbers (4 : 4) 
and influence (4: 17), and that it gained adherents even 
among those who might naturally have been its bitterest 
foes. The power of an unselfish devotion is irresistible. 
II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

: ’ ; | 
| Note by the Editor.—None of the books named are neces- | 
sary in following these studies. The references to them are | 
collated only for those who wish to use them. Yet Professor 
Sanders has prepared, especially for these lessons, the most care- 
ful and exhaustive list of books on the study of the Acts ever 
presented with a course of this sort. The Sunday School Times 
issues it in the form of an attractive sixteen-page leaflet, contain- 
ing also practical suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible 
Class. It will be sent free, upon request, by the publishers, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





A sensible survey of these details is given by Taylor in 
‘*Peter the Apostle ’’ (201-216). The commentaries of 
Abbott, Hackett, Plumptre, Rice, or Lumby, afford excel- 
lent comments on details. Stifler, ** Introduction ’’ (37- 
42), emphasizes the important facts, especially the extraor- 
dinary boldness of the apostles. Sartlet’s remarks about 
the motives which moved both the council in its action and 
the apostles in theirs (‘* Apostolic Age,’’ 18-23), are par- 
ticularly sane and clear, 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion, 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful conside:ation, 
to members of the elass. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of ‘The Sunday School Times.] 

1. Sadducean Anger. (1.) Why were the Sadducees 
the ones who were the first to persecute the apostles ? [Mc- 
Laren: {| 1. Warren: § 1.] (2.) How was it that they 
could so easily apprehend and imprison Peter and John ? 

2. The Meeting of the Sanhedrin, (3.) Does the de- 
scription suggest that this meeting was a perfectly regular 
gathering of the full council, or a packed assembly? (4.) 
Were the Sadducees acting from a proper motive, and ac- 
cording to custom, in demanding the authority of the disci- 
ples for their action ? [Dunning: 1.] 

3. Peter’s Reply. (5.) With what assumptions did he 
begin, thus throwing the council on the defensive ? [Mc- 
Laren: { 5.] (6.) To what declarations made by him in 
regard to Jesus would the council naturally take exception ? 
[McLaren: last {.] (7.) Compare the method of this ad- 
dress with that of the one delivered on the day of Pentecost, 

4. The Action of the Sanhedrin. (8.\ Was the action of 
the council an evasion of the issue, or a definite meeting 
of it? [Dunning: § 3.] 

5. Zhe Kirst Advance toward Christian Freedom. (9g.) 
On what principle of action did the apostles and the Church 
deliberately decide ? 

6. The Attitude of the Church. (10.) At this crisis, what 
was the great need felt and expressed by the assemblage 
of believers ? 

IV. SomE LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader } 

We are always prone to criticise or attack others for 
belief in that which we ourselves oppose. The Sadducees 
would let Peter preach anything but the resurrection. 

Peter well illustrates the transforming power of a great 
conception. 

How wholly we confide in the earnestness of people who 
ask Almighty God to merely strengthen them to endure 
expected persecution ! 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

< 


The seeds of truth are scattered by the winds of trouble. 


‘<p? 


Books and Writers 


New Testament in Braid Scots 


The 
M* SMITH?’S Scottish renderings of parts of the New 
Testament are not unknown to readers of The Sun- 
day School Times, and its editors have had occasion 
to know that they have been read with keen interest, and 
copied widely by exchanges. Now one has the entire New 
Testament done into the homely and hearty speech of the 
Scottish lowlands, and beautifully printed,— 74e New 7es- 
tament in Braid Scots, rendered by the Rev. William Wye 
Smith (St. Catharines, Canada: William Wye Smith. $1.50). 
The book will be a welcome visitor to many a home on both 
sides of the Atlantic. To the Scotchman, in Canada and 
America, who has ceased to hear the familiar sounds of the 
old tongue, and in whose memory it has acquired a place 
of reverence, it will be a joy to hear the holy words in the 
language in which he heard his mother speak. 
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In his preface, Mr. Smith shows that he | the Middle Ages, one feels instant sympathy. 


has a high respect for the Scotch. ‘* Let nae 


man think it is a vulgar tongue,—a mere gib- | 


berish to be dune wi’ as sune as ane is bye 
the schule-time. It is an ancient and hon- 
orable tongue, wi’ rutes deep i’ the yirth; 
aulder than muckle o’ the English. It was 
heard on the battle-field wi’ Bruce ; it waftit 
the triumphant prayers and sangs o’ the mar- 
tyrs intil Heeven; it dirl’t on the tongue o’ 
John Knox, denouncin wrang ; it sweet’n’t 
a’ the heevenlie letters o’ Samu’l Ruther- 
ford ; and aneath the thech o’ mony a muir- 


land cottage it e’en noo carries thanks till | 


Heeven, and brings the blessins doun.’’ 

Mr. Smith, one judges, has not aimed at a 
fresh version from the Greek original, but a 
Scottish equivalent to the Authorized Ver- 
sion. And he certainly has added force and 
tenderness to many a passage by a Scots 
phrase substituted for the English. Not the 
least interesting are the footnotes, of which 
there are just enough to whet the readers’ 
appetite. They have all the pith and the 
humor of George Macdonald’s David Elgin- 
brod or Thomas Crann, They are nearly 
always delightful, and always edifying. The 
book should find a wide circle of readers in 
these days, when Barrie, Maclaren, and 
Crockett have so many readers. 


at 


Ideal Messages. The series includes : Beyond 
the Marshes, by Ralph Connor; The 
Bruised Reed and the Broken Heart, by 
Newell Dwight Hillis; For Eyes that Weep, 
by Samuel G. Smith ; He's Coming To- 
morrow, by Harriet Beecher Stowe ; For 
Hearts that Hope, by James G. K. Mce- 
Clure; Unto Him, by Bishop John H. 
Vincent. New York and Chicago: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 25 cents, net, each. 

As the title of this series indicates, these 
are strong, sympathetic messages ‘‘ for friend 
to send to friend.’’ They are generally so 
brief that one can read them at a ‘single 
sitting,’’? not more than about half a hundred 
pages being put between dignified board 
covers. The objects of the book in their or- 
der are: A word of encouragement, the uses 
of adversity, comfort to those bereaved of 
little children, on the coming of Christ, about 
heaven, and a simple word about coming to 
Jesus Christ. 


“% 
The Birds of the Bible. By the Rev. Madi- | 
son C, Peters, D.D. New York: The 


Baker & Taylor Co. 50 cents, net. 

The eagle, dove, swallow, partridge, pea- 
cock, stork, and hen, furnished the great 
teachers of Israel with rich food for soul- 
growth. A ‘‘ greater than Solomon ’’ made 
even the mother-bird of the barnyard a sym- 
bol of the divine love that yearns for our 
salvation. Dr. Peters republishes, in this 


dainty little book, the substance of his ser- | 


mons, which are fresh, stimulating, enriched 
from wide reading and earnest thought, 
albeit a plea for the song-birds. Women 
who wear the murderous results of the shot- 
gun in their hats, while they pray to God 
‘*Have mercy upon us!’’ should read the 
discourse on ‘* The Swallow,’’ 


% 


The Great Saints of the Bible. 
Albert Banks. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Banks in his sprightly way takes up a 
certain Bible personage in each sermon, gives 
a brief analysis of his or her character, and 
then applies the case to our modern needs, 
These sermons were originally preached in 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


By Louis 
New York: Eaton & Mains. 


% 


Anselm and His Work. By the Rev. A. C. 
Welsh, M.A. The World's Epoch-Makers’ 
Series. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25. 

To give picturesqueness and charm to the 
life of one so far chiefly known to the world 
as a great speculative thinker is no easy task, 
but both elements belong to this account of 
the great Middle Age thinker, statesman, 
and Christian. In the case of Anselm the 
statesman, and the reforms and rights which 
he wrung from two sovereigns, we have one 
of the finest instances in history of how some- 
times on the field of affairs the recluse, the 
one who is not a man of the world, may 
achieve ends which are impossible to the arts 
of the statesman. Most readers will proba- 
bly think that the book has chiefly enriched 
them by introducing to them a type of Chris- 
tian character with which, though formed in 


| Anselm intended that his philosophical argu- 


ment should be his great offering to God, 
that it should make denial of him impossible ; 
but the argument which kept doing the great 
work in Anselm’s career was the argument 
of his own life. 


~% 


Through Persia on a Side Saddle, By EllaC. 
Sykes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $2. 

One book begets another, KEinglake by 
his Eothen inspired Miss Sykes to go to Per- 
sia with her brother, and see the wonders of 

( Continued on page 43) 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cens 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for aspace of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, —_— such positions do nos 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selectea 
bosition without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conuttioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
| $1,000, an advance ef 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 43. 


NELSON’S NEW PLAN 


of putting Bible Teachers’ ‘‘ Helps’’ in alphabetical 
order is the greatest advance in 
Teachers’ Bibles since they were 
originated. 


NELSON’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Series, contains The Con- 
cise Bible Dictionary, with Com- 
bined Concordance and Indexed 
Price from $1.15 upwards. 

















Bible Atlas. 
| “Nelson's 1901 Teachers’ Bible leaps into the lead." 
Ch. istian Nation, 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue to 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 


BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. | Diploma and 
egree course, $r per month. Catalogue free. 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


6,500,000 


Of our Sunday-school Song Books have been sold. 
BUT OUR NEW BOOK 


GEMS OF SONG 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


is pronounced by all who have examined it to be the 
best we have ever published. 
288 pages, full cloth cover, $25 per 100. 
A RETURNABLE COPY SENT ON APPLICATION 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


4, 6, 8, 9, Ul, 16, 1%, 18, 


22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 32, 33, 37, 46, 47, 50, 51, 
53, 57, 60, 61, 67, 69, 82, 85. 
Try these numbers. Special Sunday- 
School songs, inserted in the 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL EDITION OF 
NEW SONGS OF THE GOSPEL 
Send 10 cents in stamps for sample. 
oo per hundred. 
HALL-MACK CO., PUBLISHERS 
1020 Arch St., Phila, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchantto His Son 


They are from John Graham, an 
old Chicago pork packer, to his son 
Pierrepont, who has just left Harvard 
College, and is beginning work in 
earnest as an eight-dollar clerk in the 
old man’s packing-house. 

This series, recently published in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, has 
been put into a little booklet, and a copy 
will be sent free of charge to any one send- 
ing one dollar for a year’s subscription 
to THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. More 
of these letters are to appear in 
early numbers of THE Post. Sip 


Profitable 
Work offered agents in every 


town to secure sub- 
scriptions to THe Lapigs’ Home 
JoURNAL and THE SATURDAY EVEN- 
ING Post. We want agents who 
will work thoroughly and with bust- 
ness system to cover each section with 
our illustrated little booklets and other 
advertising matter, and to look sharply 
after renewals from old subscribers. The 
pay is first rate, and at the end of the 
season $20,000 will be given the best 
workers as extra prizes for good 


























work. How well some of our agents 

have succeeded is toid in a little The Curtis 
booklet we would like to send Publishing 
you — portraits of some of our Company 


best agents, with the story of 


how they made it pay. Philadelphia, Pa. 























NOT ONLY 
THE BEST 


BUT THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL 


Why? Because each 
fine cut stick of F. P. C. 
Wax is in an automatic 
wooden holder, which 
keeps it from dripping. 
It never loses shape, 
and is good until the 
: last particle of wax is 
polish sought for used. The handle saves 


by the laundress. your fingers from burns. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and your temper, 
send 10 cents, for two sticks, to the 


A specially imported 
wax, chemically | 
treated, so that, 
when it is once 
rubbed over the iron, 
the latter is cleaned 
as if by magic. 

It prevents all odor, 
giving the work that 
beautiful, silky 
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RACE OF THE AUSTRALIAN-LONDON MAIL 


F. P. C. Wax Co., I Union Square, New York City - 


postpaid 


SUGGESTIVE =; A grand companion volume to the S. S. lessons for the first 6 months of 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON 1902. A book of permanent value. Revised editionin red cloth, $1.25, 


Just published by A. J. Holman & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mailed anywhere for a postage stamp. Address George H: 
Daniels, G. P. A., Grand Central Station, New York. 





JANUARY 18, 1902 


The Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, January 18, 1902 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


1 One copy, or any number of copies 
$ .00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies ores ee 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 


% 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time gard, for, unless by special request. 

Enough optes of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will be sent 
free, upon application 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES CO., Publishers, | 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


B. & B. 


You save 25c. a yard 


—opportunity to do so is this—surplus of 
fine All- Wool 75 cent Homespuns, 54 inches 
wide—Grey, Blue, Brown, and Tan mixtures 
—selling them out at 50c. a yard. 

Excellent for suits and skirts—and at half 
a dollar a yard any one who appreciates nice 
goods and great money-saving can’t help but 
see what a chance it is. 

Get samples—goods will convince you. 


Lot of 35c.double width, neat, dark, 
American Plaids, 38 inches wide, 15¢c. a 
yard. 


Odd lot §oc. to 75§c. Dress Goods, good, 
useful styles, 35c. a yard. 

Pushing the Shelf-Emptying with lower 
prices than ever known for choice goods— 
more people taking benefit of it. 


Glad to send, free, our special illustrated 
Catalogue, ‘*‘ Everything for the Baby,’’ to 
any one interested in any and every thing for 
baby’s wear and use. 

Extensive department devoted exclusively 
to this line of goods—it’s winning a greater 
business by showing buyers a positive and 
plentiful advantage. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


POSSESSES ESE SEE ESSE ESE SEE SE OS SEEEMHEEEEEEEEEDEOOOOD 


OWHERE else on 

earth can the seeker 

after health and happiness 
find such rich reward. 


CALIFORNIA 


is a winter paradise. 
Best reached via 


“SUNSET 
LIMITED” 


(Palatial hotel on 
wheels). Leave New 
York Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, Saturdays. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


R. J. Smith, Agent, 109 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PETES eee me 


When answering advertisements, 


please 
mention Ti.e Sunday School limes. 
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(Continuea from page 42) 
the land of Lalla Rookh, which is old, de- 
caying, and out of repair, but which has a 
glamour all itsown. ‘The ‘* pomp that brings 
and shuts the day ;’’ the pure, dry air, mak- 
ing distant objects look near at hand; the 
scenery, and the sky-line of hills, —remain 
the same, and this healthy and hearty Eng- 
lish girl, rich in health and spirits, had a keen 
pair of eyes. On various animals and in dif- 
ferent vehicles she rode across the country, 
and saw much of the Land of the Lion and 
the Sun. She tried to keep house. She had 
her sorrows as well as joys with native ser- 
vants and ways of doing things, but, taking 
everything in good-humor, she had altogether 
a good time. She describes well the coun- 
try, which has one modern city, and many 
others in tumble-down condition, with few 


or no remains of former greatness. 





Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S, Fa 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER 








February 2, 1902. Christian Endeavor 
Day (twenty-first birthday). 
Matt. 25 : 31-46. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MON Endeavor's delight (Psa. 37 : 1-12). 

‘TUES Endeavor's zeal (Eccl. 9 : 10-18). 

WED.—Endeavor's treasure (Matt. 6 
19-23) 

THURS.—Endeavor's choice (Luke 10 
38-42). 

FRI Endeavor's example (John 9g: 1-5). 

SA Endeavor's goal (Phil. 3 : 12-16). 











What main purposes has the Christian En- 
deavor Society set before itself ? 


What has made Christian Endeavor so suc- } 


cessful ? 

How can we make Christian Endeavor still 

stronger, now it is of age ? 
"T°HE strength of the Christian Endeavor 
1 movement does not lie in its discovery 
of any new truth, or its possession of any 
peculiar method, Its success has not been 
due to its pledges or to its publications, to 


its novelty, or to its conventions, or to its | 


name. All these are only means and acces- 
sories. Whatthere has been of real power 
and success has been due solely to the work- 
ing of the spirit of life in human hearts. All 
organizations are but secondary and sub- 
sidiary. The real thing, what endures and 
abides, is the divine life, which works through 
one organization in one age, and another one 
in a different age. 


It has been the merit of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor to em- 
phasize some things which are always true, 
but which needed re-emphasis,—the duty of 
all Christians to be about their Father’s busi- 
ness, the necessary place of daily Bible study 
and prayer as nourishment for the spiritual 
life, the right and obligation of the young 
life of the church to express itself in simple, 
natural ways, and thus to grow strong. 


~% 

It was an element of great power in the 
Christian Endeavor movement that it was a 
young people’s movement. ‘The church pray- 
er-meeting already offered a field of work 
and social worship to the older Christians, 
but it did not provide for the young. The 
Christian Endeavor Societies did provide for 
the young. Now that the movement is grow- 
ing old, there is danger lest its earlier mem- 
bers, growing old with it, will forget that they 
are no longer young people, and ought now 
to move on into the older service of the 
church, leaving the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety for the young people, for whom it was 
organized, and for whom it is designed. 

4 

In a wise letter in the ‘* Secretary’s Cor- 
ner’’ in the Christian Endeavor World Mr. 
Baer points out this peril : 

‘* While you have been so actively engaged 
in the official positions and as a ‘ leader’ in 
the Christian Endeavor Society these many 
years, you have not given the younger mem- 
ber the same chance to develop his ability 
that you had when you first joined the so- 
ciety. ‘Get out’? No; your pastor does 





not want you to ‘get out.’ He needs you 
now as much as ever, but he wants you to 
help him make his Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety a young people’s society of Christian 
Endeavor. ... 

‘* T propose that vou transfer your activity 
in the leadership in the Christian Endeavor 
Society to the other branches of the church 
life, such as its midweek prayer-meeting and 
Sunday evening service, and that, when you 
find a new member to take your place in the 
Christian Endeavor Society, you ask to be 
promoted to the honorable honorary list.’’ 


“% 


It was another element of power in the 
Christian Endeavor Societies that they were 
intended to be auxiliary to the work of the 
church. They were a real part of the church. 
In them the church dealt with a special prub- 
lem of its work, and they have been so strong, 
and have so held the sympathy of Christian 
people, because they did not set themselves 
up as an independent or semi-independent 
movement,—a sort of general church,—but 
have earnestly and consistently held the view 
that not only were they a part of the church 
as a whole, but that each local society is a 
part of the local church, and related first of 
all to it, and to it in a way superior to any 
other relationship. . 


The churches have sometimes been prone 
to think that all the duty was on the side of 
the Christian Endeavor Societies. But asa 
matter of fact the church is bound with 
greater duty to care for its young people than 

| its young people are to care for the church, 
It is not just for pastors and elders and dea- 
| cons to look for everything from the young 
people, and to give nothing. If the young 
people are not loyal, they are at fault, to be 
sure; but the chance is great that in many 
such cases the officers of the church have not 
done their dutyg and tried to win and de- 
serve the love and confidence of the young 
people. 


| 


% 


All Christians and all Christian organiza- 
tions constitute the real church, and all its 
parts and members should work together in 
greatest love and confidence for the same 
divine ends, 


% 


Has your Society done all it could to help | 


your pastor ? 


% 


Has your pastor done all he could to help 
your Society ? 


% 


Are you bringing in each new generation 
of young people into your Society, or is it in 
the hands of the same people who managed 
it five or ten years ago ? 


% 


Consider the conditions of real spiritual 
power. Are they met in your Society? Is 
its work practical, earnest, deep, sincere, and 
reverent ? 


Fixed the Family 
Grape-Nuts Set Them Right 


It is better to have a food epidemic in a family 


than an epidemic of sickness. A young lady 
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NURSING MOTHERS 


A mother’s poor health is bad 
enough for the mother but 
worse still for the nursing 
baby. 

Mothers find Scott's Emul- 
siona nourishing and 
strengthening food. If the 
breast milk is scanty or thin 
Scott’s Emulsion will make it 
rich and more abundant. 

When mothers take Scott’s 
Emulsion the babies share in 


'the benefits. Thin babies grow 


fat. Weak babies get strong. 


We'llsend you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & LOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York 











We Offer, Subject to 
Prior Sale, 


Choice Oklahoma 
First Mortgages 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 
5 times the amount loaned thereon 


Netting the investor 
6 per cent interest 


Fach of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our 
salaried examiners. 


Write for our latest offering. 


Winne G Winne 
Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 


Mention this paper. 











5 to 6 % interest, without default 
of 


principal or interest, is the record of our 22 
years of placing choice first-mortgage real-estate 
loans. Through the long and severe financial! de- 

xressions our first-mortgage loans, carefully selected, 
Coes stood secure without loss to a single customer. 
Write to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 

| of ‘Texas and in Oklahoma, and for the causes and 
proofs of our success in the trying period between 
1878-1901. LOANS GUARANTEED. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN 


_| Fire Insurance Company, 


| Nos. 308 and 310 Waluut Street, Philadelphia 


Gates’ Tours 


out at Hibbing, Minn., tells about the way | 


She says: ‘‘ When 
recovering from typhoid fever my doctor or- 
dered Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food. 


Grape-N uts won her family. 


1 gained 
four pounds the first week, and as the package 
was kept on the table for me, the whole family 
started to eat the new food 

‘*We soon noticed a difference in my young- 
er brother's face, which had been pale and 
bloodless, and who had been suffering from 
chronic inflammation ofthestomach. Inashort 
time he began to eat so heartily that we all re- 
marked about it, and before long he got so he 
could eat anything without the least bad effect. 

‘‘We often eat Grape-Nuts dry, as we would 
candy or nuts, and it has a richer taste than 
when soaked in water. The best way is to put 
on some good, rich cream. 

‘*We have quit eating hot bread and meat 
for the evening meal, and take in place some 
nice Grape-Nuts, with cream, and a little fruit, 
and have all improved greatly in health. 

Name 
Creek, 


‘Please don't publish my name."’ 
can be given by Postum Co., Battle 


Mich. 


MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, 
GRAND CANYON of ARIZONA 


NINTH SEASON 


First tour leaves Chicago February 6, 1902. 
Second tour leaves Chicago February 19, 1902, 
Third tour leaves Chicago February 26, 1902. 


Via THE SANTA FE 


Special train equipped with compartment cars, 
drawing-room Pullmans, dining and 
observation cars. In service for entire railroad 
portion of each tour. All expenses included. 


Mexico.—Egypt of the New World, land of the 
Toltecs and Aztecs; scenes of tropical beauty, 
rugged grandeur, and historic interest; a 
civilization wholly unlike our own 

Grand Canyon of Arizona.—W orld’s Greatest 
scenic wonder ; railroad now completed to 
rim ; pleasant winter trip 


California. —Special arrangements for visiting the 
noted California resorts 


Send for itinerary describing this ideal winter trip. 


&' Santa llway Co., 377 
Broadway, New Y 


‘Or CHARLES H. GATES, Toledo, Ohio. 


G. C. DILLARD, G. E. P. Ag, The Atchison 
| Topeka, ce a 
or 
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THE POLICEMAN 
YSPOT- 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 
good housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the Louse may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 

















TECHNICAL EDUCATION BY MAIL. 

Through the generosity of the founders of 
the School and of several prominent manu- 
facturers, the Trustees are able to offer each 


year a limited number of 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


in Electrical, Stationary, Mechanical, Locomo- 
tive, Marine and Textile Engineering,—Heat- 
ing, Ventilation and Plumbing, and Mechanical 
Drawing. The Scholarships ‘for 1902 are now 
available, and applications will be considered 
n the order received. 

Information and Handbook describing 

courses, methods, etc., on application. 

Correspond: 


American Schoel of lence, Boston, Mass. 














Black and Rich 
Is the Way Postum Coffee Should Be 
A liquid food that will help a person break a 
bad habit is worth knowing of. The president 
of one of the state associations of the W. C. T. 
U., who naturally 
writes 


does not want her name 
‘* Whenever I was 


obliged to go without coffee for breakfast, a dull, 


given, as follows : 
distracting headache would come on before 
noon. I discovered that, in reality, the nerves 
were crying out for their accustomed stimulant. 


‘‘At evening dinner [ had been taught by 


We Would Give $50,000 cas: 


if the people of the United States could in 


greatest offer that has ever been made in real estate, or probably ever will be 
made, is embodied in our proposition to sell a lot in New York City, with all city 
improvements, for $480—because if the situation were actually understood by 
every person in the country there would not be one single foot of property left 
twenty-four hours after this knowledge was brought to their attention. 

We are selling lots for less than $500 which are intrinsically worth many 


thousands of dollars, if you will take into co 


have gone to make up values in New York City outside of fashionable dis- 


tricts : 
The difference is, the high-priced lot 


ago, and now is surrounded with houses costing from $10,000 to $40,000 apiece, 
while our land, which has only now just secured this improvement and transpor- 
tation, must wait till the people realize that these have been secured, and until the 
solidly built portions (now so comparatively close to us) have reached and en- 


veloped us, and actually brought the values 


1 Boo, : 
in 1881 
oomh it ~ in 1853. 
Lot on diss 


Distance from the center, transportation facilities, rate of fare. 


Lot on corner 146th Street and Third Avenue, New York City, worth 
, sold in spring of 1901 for $70,000 to Henry Lewis Morris. 


1 Street, opposite Central Park, sold in 1850 for $500, in 1901 brought a price 
* that showed an increase of $500 every 60 days from 1850 to 1go1. 


some way be made to realize that the 


nsideration the three elements which 


had transportation to it several years 


where they rightfully belong. 


His grandfather 








Corner of Utica Avenue and Linden Boulevard, Rugby. 
Every improvement you see has been made within six months. 


This increase will be maintained as surely as New York is destined to grow, 


and as surely as equal transportation makes 
worth relatively as much as the lot in upper 


We can prove it if you come to New York. 


Is it 
If we 


will send us your name and address. 
ing of you except a letter or postal. 


we would far rather say, send us your name and we will send you tickets to New 


York. 


matter before you, we will in some way { 


This, you know, is obviously impo 


equal value, so surely will this lot be 
Manhattan. 

We will try to prove it if you 
We ask noth- 
were sure you were in good earnest 


not worth your while ? 





ssible ; but if you will let us put the 


srove that our proposition is a sound 


one, if we have to bring you to New York to do it. 


What we want is to have you know that we are honest, and that every state- 


ment we make is incontrovertible truth. T 
can do business together. 


We sell a $480 lot for $10 down and 


hen we are absolutely certain that we 


$6 per month. This carries a life in- 


surance, a guaranteed increase of 20Q in one year, a free round-trip to New York 


(east of Chicago, or a like distance), all i 
69% interest, if not found as represented. 
send us your name? 


WOOD, HARMON, & CO 


What more can we do? 


mprovements, your money back, with 
Now, will you 


DEPT. J 2, 
ey 257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

































JANUARY 18, 1902 
The ‘lamp _ with 


wrong chimney is 


like a letter without 


a stamp Don’t 


go. 


MACBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacsBeETH, Pittsburgh. 








LYON & HEALY 
ORGANS 


-” the great favorites on 


of Tone. New styles of 


PIANO CASE 
ORGANS 


which give the most enthu- 
Silastic satisfaction. 

All our organs have all the 
latest and most modern im- 
provements. The cases are 
models of neatness and 
beauty and are made of fine- 
ly finished solid Oak, Black 





The Latest Style. 
Walnut, Mahogany or Ebony finish. 


PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


We make the terms of payment so easy that any- 
body can buy one. Ask your dealer for the Lyon & 


sealy Organs. If he does not k oop ine bom write direct 


to us. Beautiful Sasasegns 







Organs. 
Asealed guar- 
antee with every 


gan. 

The freight 
on an Organ 
isa very small 
matter. We 
ship Organs 
everywhere. 


rgan 





from us gen- 
uine musical 





’ at 
Our Piano @aee Orga = W rite today. 


LYON & HEALY, cstiose3" ti 
ENTERTAINMENTS 





1S ESands Piicon OOLs 
Stags anterns, uereopt cons & views; 
rf soot Mi ull particulars in 260 page il lus. book ; free. 
McALLISTER, Mfc. Optician, 49 Nassan St., New York. 











experience that I must refrain from coffee or 








pass a sleepless night. In the summer of 1900, 
while visiting a physician and his wife, I was 
served with a most excellent coffee at their 
dainty and elegant table, and, upon inquiry, dis- 
covered that this charming beverage was Pos- 
tum Food Coffee, and that the family had been 
greatly benefited by leaving off coffee and using 
Postum. 








URPEE’ 


mail you get your money’s worth 


FREE to all who intend to purchase seeds. 


Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
in the World. sa" In buying 
BURPEE’S SEEDS direct by 
in the Best Seeds that Grow—and you 


have your choice of Rare Novelties for 1902, which cannot be had else- 
where. Write to-day (a —_ card will do) for our complete Catalogue— 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, 








‘*I was so in love with it, 
the glimpse of freedom from my one bondage 
of habit, and so thoroughly convinced that I 
ought to break with my captor, that upon my 
return home I at once began the use of Postum 
Food Coffee, and have continued it ever since, 
now more than a year. 

“‘I don't know what sick headache is now, 
and my nerves are steady 





, and I sleep sound | 
generally eight hours regularly. I used to be- 


come bilious frequently and require physic, now | 
seldom ever have that experience. 
‘‘T have learned that long boiling is absolutely | 
essential to furnish good Postum. That makes 
it clear, black, and rich as any Mocha and | 


Java blend. Please withhold my name, but 
you may use the letter for the good it may do.” 


and so pleased with | 3 











In eockine tis the 
little things which tell 





good crops, good 
crops make more cus- 
tomers—so each year the 
crops and customers have 
grown greater. That's the 


secret of the Ferry fame. 
More Ferry's Seeds sold 
and sown than any other 
kind. Sold by all dealers. 
1908 Seed Annual FREE. 
D. M. Ferry & Co. 
Det 





THE, GERUINE _MEREELY BELLS 


he most perfect, highest class bells in the worry 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., 


1 Can Sell Your — 


or other real estate for cash, no matter where located 
Send description and . «= and learn my wonder.- 





fully successful Biting STRANDER, 
orth American Pa. 
Your address on a piece of , to- 


gether with r5c., to us, _ .~ r we of 
CORN SAL it doesn’t cure 
your worst corns within reasonable time, 
return the box, and we'll send back your 
money. Giant Caeanenl Co., Phila. 


t 








The Dingee & Conard Co.— 


the oldest and largest rose growers in 
America—have this year the largest quantity 


and the finest quality of roses they have ever 
grown. New Gulde to Rose Culture sent Free. 


The Dingee & West Grove, 
Pa. 


25,000 Ss? ORDERS | 


1 am giving away 25,000 presents (some worth $40.00) 
absolutely free with orders, and you can just as well 
have one. Entirely new plan just out; will please 
everybody. Seed Book and List of Presents to select 
from—FRE 


E 
F.B. MILLS, Seedsman, Box 30, Rose Hill, N.Y. 





When answering advertisements, 


please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 














